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Glenwood Patent Oven Bent indenter. Combination Coal, Wood and Gas Range 

No fussy ornamentation or fancy nickel on the Plain Cabinet Glenwood, Just 
the natural black iron finish. ‘“The Mission Style’’applied toa range. A room 
saver too—like the upright piano. Every essential refined and improved upon. 


The Sectional Top prevents warping, and is so planned that by changing the cross-shaped 
castings that hold the covers (see illustration) a wash-boiler may be placed at back of range, 


leaving all 
front holes 
free for 
cooking. 


The Oven, 
Damper, 
Grates and 
Clean-out 
are each 
worthy of 
special 
mention. 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attachment consisting 
of Oven, Broiler and Three Burner Top is made to 
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This range is also made with elevated gas oven instead of end style, shown 
above, or if gas is not desired, with or without reservoir on right end. 


The Glenwood Ash Chute may be used instead of a 
pan, when kitchen is on first floor. This wonderful con- 
venience saves lugging ashes, as they are rs 
direct to ash barrel in basement without a particle of 
dust or dirt in kitchen (see illustration). 


Write for handsome booklet of the plain Cabinet Glenwood 
Combination Coal, Wood and Gas range, mailed free. 


WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


bolt neatly to the end of the 
coalrange when a combina- 
tion coal and gas range is 
desired. 


The heat in both coal and 

ovens is registered by 
the wonderful Glenwood pat- 
ent oven heatindicator which 
shows at a glance when to 
put food in the oven. 


as ovens can be 
operated at the same time 
using one for meats and the 
other for pastry. Being 
very compact it saves room 
in the kitchen and 


“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Glenwood Ranges, Parlor Stoves, Furnaces, Water and Steam Boilers. 
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Survey of the World 


The postal savings bank 
bill, first of the Adminis- 
tration’s measures to 
vote at the present  ses- 
sion, was passed in the Senate on 
the 5th. There had been a sharp 
debate, the Republican insurgents’ atti- 
tude being one of opposition or hos- 
tile criticism. They were led by Mr. 
Cummins and Mr. Dolliver, and as a rule 
they opposed the provisions which would 
permit investment of the deposits in the 
outstanding $730,000,000 of 2 per cent. 
bonds, now 
banks as a basis for circulating notes. 
Mr. Dolliver asserted that such invest- 
ment (which is favored by the Presi- 
dent) was designed to relieve the banks 
and clear the way for the establishment 
of a central bank of issue. Mr. Root 
argued very earnestly in support of in- 
vestment in Government securities, hold- 
ing that otherwise the bill would be un- 
constitutional, and saying that if there 
should be no such investment the _ solv- 
ency of the Treasury itself would be 
menaced in time of panic, because the 
Government would be liable for $500,- 
000,000 or more of deposits, for which it 
would have to look to the local banks, 
which might not be able to pay either the 
Government or the depositors. The con- 
test at the end was over certain amend- 
ments. Mr. Smoot’s, supported by the 
regular Republicans, empowered the 
President to withdraw the deposited 
funds from local banks, for investment 
in Government securities, in time of war 
or when such action is demanded for the 
country’s welfare and the national credit. 
Mr. Cummins’s, granting this power only 
in time of war, was lost by a vote of 18 


Postal Savings 
Banks 


reach a 


mainly held by national - 


to 40. Mr. Borah’s, restricting such in- 
vestment to securities yielding at least 
2% per cent., was adopted, 49 to II. 
Then the Smoot amendment was ac- 
cepted, 46 to 24, and the bill was passed, 
50 to 22, all the Republicans: and one 
Democrat (Mr. Chamberlain, of Ore- 
gon) voting for it. The Borah restric- 
tion prevents investment in the $730,000,- 
000 of 2 per cent. bonds. It is said that 
there will be an attempt to eliminate it ir 
conference. The bill, as passed; author- 
izes money order post offices to accept 
deposits of $1 or more, but not more than 
$100 in one month from one person, or 
more than $500 in all. The Government 
pays 2 per cent. interest. The money is 
to be deposited in local banks or trust 
companies (which must pay 2% per 
cent.) and is to remain there unless with- 
drawn by the President for investment 
in. Government securities, which must 
yield at least 2% per cent. Supervision 
and control are given to the Postmaster- 
General, the Attorney-General, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as trustees. 
Js 


After a general sym- 
pathetic strike had 
been ordered, on the 
27th ult., in Philadelphia, to begin on 
Saturday last, efforts were made by 
clergymen, merchants and bankers to in- 
duce the directors of the street railway 
company to accept arbitration. They re- 
fused to do this. The three men repre- 
senting the city in the board were the 
most uncompromising opponents of the 
proposition. One of them is Mayor Rey- 
burn. They argued that by arbitration 
no permanent settlement of the contro- 
versy could be made, because the strikers 


General Strike in 
Philadelphia 
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had broken one agreement and would 
probably respond to any call for a sym- 
pathetic strike. When the company was 
asked to join the union in an appeal to 
the courts for arbitration, it declined to 
deal with the union, but offered to take 
back a majority of the strikers and then 
to recognize a grievance committee, in 
which the strikers and the men who had 
remained in their places should have 
equal representation. This was rejected 
by the strikers. It was then decided that 
the general strike should begin at mid- 
night Friday. At that hour the musi- 
cians in hotel and café orchestras stopped 
work, together with the cab drivers and 
chauffeurs. On Saturday the unions 
claimed that 70,000 workmen were out; 
the city authorities asserted that not 
more than 30,000 had obeyed the order. 
A projected mass meeting in Independ- 
ence Square was prevented by order of 
the police authorities, but the strikers 
were permitted to march thru the square 
and to parade in neighboring streets. On 
Sunday the union’s Committee of Ten 
predicted that 150,000 employees would 
soon quit work. Sympathetic strikes 
were promised in Chicago, San Francisco 
and Newark, N. J. Owing mainly to the 
influence of Mayor Reyburn, the city 
councils ignored petitions asking for 
resolutions in favor of arbitration. Many 
merchants were boycotted for selling 
goods to persons known to be on the side 
of the railroad company. In the latter 
part of the week there was much disor- 
der. Among those mortally injured by 
bricks or bullets were four men (one of 
them a policeman) and a young woman. 
To the doubled police force 1,000 men 
were added, and the militia regiments 
thruout the State were held in readiness 
to answer a call for help. It was report- 
ed on the 7th that the authorities had de- 
cided to arrest several of the union lead- 
ers for conspiracy. 


Jotham P. Allds, leader of 
the Republican majority in 
the New York Senate, and 
formerly Republican leader in the House, 
has been testifying at Albany in the in- 
vestigation concerning Senator Conger’s 
charge that he demanded a bribe for sup- 
pressing a bill disliked by certain bridge 


The Allds 
Investigation 


companies, and that $1,000 was paid to 
him in Conger’s presence by one Hiram 
G. Moe, acting as agent of Conge:'s 
bridge company and other similar com)- 
panies, which had raised a fund to lec 
used in this way. Senator Allds denied 
emphatically that he had received the 
$1,000 or had ever taken a bribe designed 
to affect legislation. He had never seen 
Moe, he said, and not one of the conver- 
sations as to which Conger testified had 
taken place. His bank accounts were 
produced. He gave an account of all his 
property, the value of it being about 
$25,000, and it was shown that he lived 
in a simple and inexpensive manner. 
One Daniels, clerk of the prominent com- 
mittee of which Allds was chairman 
when, as Conger alleged, the bribe money 
was paid, testified that he was in com- 
pany with Allds on the day in question 
for several hours, covering the time 
specified by Conger, and that neither 
Conger nor Moe had any communication 
with Allds or was present. Daniels’s re- 
membrance of many minute details in the 
history of that day, nine years ago, was 
regarded as quite remarkable, in view of 
his inability to recall similar details for 
other days of the same month. It was 
shown by letters written by United 
States Senator Thomas C. Platt, then 
Republican boss of the State, that the 
latter asked the late Speaker Nixon (also 
accused by Conger) to suppress the bill 
in question because it would injure a 
bridge company in the town where he 
then lived. On the 6th inst., three days 
after this testimony was taken, Mr. Platt 
died at his home in New York City, in 
his seventy-seventh year. For some time 
his health had ese aan impaired. 


In the Ballinger-Pinchot 
investigation, last week, 
Mr. Pinchot, under cross- 
examination, said his charge that Secre- 
tary Ballinger had given to the President 
a statement absolutely false in three 
essential particulars was based, not upon 
Mr. Ballinger’s personal statement, but 
upon a letter written by Judge Ronali 
(formerly the Secretary’s partner) to Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. This letter, which 
seemed to be supported by Ballinger’s 
notes on the pages of a magazine, Bal- 


Mr. Pinchot’s 
Testimony 
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linger had attached, as an exhibit, to the 
statement sent to the President in his 
own defense. This was in November 
last, and the witness admitted that in the 
preceding September Ballinger had sent 
to the President a correct statement as to 
the three matters in question. These re- 
lated to Agent Jones’s report-on the Cun- 
ningham coal claims, to the efficacy of 
Glavis’s protest against the clear-listing 
of these claims, and to Ballinger’s argu- 
inent before a House committee for legis- 
lation that would have favored them. 
Witness had urged Glavis to lay his 
statement before the President and had 
given him a letter of introduction. He 
had told Secretary Wilson, on January 
3, that Senator Dolliver had asked him 
for a letter to be read in the Senate. The 
Secretary had offered no objection, and 
had said there would be no trouble about 
the President’s executive order. He be- 
lieved he had the Secretary’s consent. At 
this point Secretary Wilson became a 
witness, denying that he had given con- 
sent. That could not have been, he add- 


ed, for in the letter Pinchot had pre-— 


sumed to review the President’s action 
and had assumed his (the Secretary’s) 
authority. There had been a conversa- 
tion about sending a letter to Senator 
Dolliver, but he had no idea that such a 
letter as the one which Pinchot wrote 
was to be sent. He supposed it was to 
deal only with departmental affairs. He 
would not have approved any letter deal- 
ing with the President’s action concern- 
ing Glavis. There were some contradic- 
tions in the Secretary’s testimony. Again 
taking the stand, Pinchot was subjected 
to a long and wearisome cross-examina- 
tion, which drew out nothing of impor- 
tance. He admitted that he had made 
erroneous assertions, or mistakes, in a 
letter to the President. He knew little 
personally, or at first hand, in support of 
his charges against Ballinger, but. re- 
lied mainly upon the official record 
and upon knowledge acquired by other 
persons, some of whom will testify here- 
after. He had urged President Roose- 
velt to veto certain power site bills. To 
the question whether he had written the 
veto messages he gave no answer. He 
read a long letter sent to him in Septem- 
ber by the President, inclosing a copy of 
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the letter to Ballinger which caused the 
dismissal of Glavis. Addressing the wit- 
ness as “My dear Gifford,” the President 
urged him not to make Glavis’s cause his 
own, saying that he was not familiar with 
the entire record. Witness, he thought, 
had been unjust to Ballinger. Express- 
ing his confidence in Pinchot and his de- 
sire to support his conservation policy, he 
spoke of the immense value of the For- 
ester’s work, and said he should consider 
it one of the greatest losses of his 4dmin- 
istration if Pinchot should leave the serv- 
ice. He hoped his action in the Glavis 
case would not cause Pinchot to take 
such a step. 
& 


After withholding 
the facts from the 
public for several 
days, the revolutionists’ leader at Blue- 
fields admitted on the 3d that his army 
had almost been destroyed and that those 
who had escaped ‘were making their way 
eastward from the battlefields between 
Lake Nicaragua and Laké Managua. 
Many falsehoods about the westward 
movement: had been told by the revolu- 
tionist authorities at Bluefields, and the 
dispatches from the capital showed that 
the Madriz Government did not know 
how great and decisive its victory was. 
It now appears that at Tisma, on the 22d 
ult., General Chamorro lost 800 men, 
killed or wounded, that others deserted, 
and that he led only sixty cavalrymen 
back to join General Mena. The com- 
bined forces, amounting to about 1,000 
soldiers, then fled eastward, pursued by 
General Vasquez, who captured 280 of 
the fugitives on the first day of their re- 
treat. At the end of last week Estrada 
was striving to assemble troops enough 
to defend Rama and Bluefields. He 
formally asked the United States, on the 
4th, to mediate or to intervene in some 
way, his purpose being, if our Govern- 
ment should refuse, to organize a sep- 
arate republic in the eastern half of 
Nicaragua and to carry on guerrilla war- 
fare. There was no uprising of the peo- 
ple in Western Nicaragua to welcome 
and assist the insurgent army. There 
would have been such an uprising if 
Zelaya had still been President, but it 


Nicaragua’s 
Revolutionists Beaten 
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appears that Madriz, his successor, is 
generally regarded with approval in that 
part of the country———President Obal- 
dia, of Panama, died on the Ist of heart 
disease. His father had been President 
of Colombia, and he himself had served 
as Minister at Washington. Vice-Presi- 
dent Mendoza succeeds him. 
J 


At a memorial meeting of 
Spanish War veterans and 
others, recently held in 
New York, a resolution was passed 
urging Congress to pass Mr. Sulzer’s 
bill, which provides for the removal of 
the hulk of the “Maine” from the harbor 
of Havana. Joseph H. Choate, who pre- 
sided, said the presence of the wreck in 
the harbor was creditable neither to the 
American people nor to their Govern- 
ment. President Gomez, of Cuba, has 
signed a bill granting amnesty to the 
three editors recently imprisoned for 
libelling him, and they have been set at 
liberty. One of them is General Estenoz, 
editor of Prevision and leader of the in- 
dependent negro party. The Cuban 
sugar crop breaks all records and 


The Islands 


amounts to about 1,700,000 tons. One 
Sanchez, a_ resident of Porto Rico, 
bought in 1878 the office of Procurador 
of the Courts, and the transaction was 


approved by the King of Spain. Upon 
taking possession of the island, our Gov- 
ernment abolished the office. Whereupon 
Sanchez sued for $50,000 damages. The 
Supreme Court at Washington has now 
decided that he was entitled to recover 
nothing, his interest in the office having 
terminated with the end of Spanish rule. 

The recent sale of 55,000 acres of 
land in one of the Philippine estates ac- 
quired from the friars, to a person said 
to represent the Havemeyer sugar inter- 
ests, is to be the subject of an investiga- 
tion, and the legality of the transaction 
will be tested by persons who question 
the soundness of Attorney-General 
Wickersham’s opinion that friars’ lands 
are exempt from the law which provides 
that not more than 2,500 acres of public 
land in the islands shall be sold to one 
person or corporation. The Govern- 
ment paid $285,000 for the land in ques- 
tion, and sold it for $367,000, or just 
enough to cover cost, interest and ex- 
penses of administration. The complain- 


ants fear, it is said, that a large part of 
the 400,000 acres of friars’ land will be 
acquired by sugar monopolists. 

& 


The House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, at Washington, has 
reported favorably a bill prepared by 
Representative Hayes, of California, a 
prominent member of the Exclusion 
League, providing for the further restric- 
tion of immigration by excluding “per- 
sons who, under the provisions of the 
Revised Statutes, are ineligible to become 
citizens of the United States, unless they 
are merchants, students, teachers, or 
travelers for curiosity or pleasure.” Ac- 
cording to the present interpretation oi 
the statutes, such restrictions would ex- 
clude Japanese. Following the advice 
of the Labor Council of San Francisco, 
the Cooks’ Union in that city has de- 
clared that all restaurants there which 
employ Orientals are “unfair” to organ- 
ized labor. One of the speakers at a 
meeting of the Republican Club in New 
York, on the 5th, was Jacob H. Schiff, 
the well known banker. The topic for 
discussion was race prejudice. A part 
of his address was as follows: 

“I hope I may be a false prophet. But | 
am sorry to say I believe a mighty war is com- 
ing. I say this as a friend to Japan. I helped 
to finance Japan during the recent war, and 
Japan’s victory is the dangerous thing. I was 
greatly mortified a few weeks ago to learn 
that Japan had joined hands with Russia— 
Russia, the enemy of all mankind. Russia and 
Japan have only one purpose in this union. 
They want to keep China in a state of vas- 
salage. And ‘perfidious Albion, which pro- 
fesses to be the enlightened friend of all man- 
kind, is a party to this compact. This under- 
standing between Russia, Japan and England 
will constitute, during the next few decades. 
the world’s greatest menace. If we don’t 
show just the right statesmanship to defeat 
the purpose of Japan and Russia, we Amer- 
icans shall be drawn into Eastern affairs in a 
very disagreeable manner.” 


od 


Premier Asquith has 
protected the Govern- 
ment from interference 
for a brief period by promising to bring 
up the two vexed questions of the reform 
of the House of Lords and the passing 
of the budget after the Easter vacation. 
Until March 24 the Government business 
is to have precedence at every session. 
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In the passage of the necessary resolu- 
tions the Government secured majorities 
of over ninety, being supported by the 
Labor faction, while the Irish refused to 
vote. The Ministry being unwilling to 
pass those parts of the budget that would 
he accepted by the Opposition and the 
House of Lords, such as the income tax, 
resort must be had to a series of loans 
and the suspension of the sinking fund. 
The necessary authorization for these 
temporary expedients were passed by the 
House of Commons without opposition. 
The Government estimates for the naval 
expenditure of 1910 and IQII involve a 
gross increase of $25,000,000; the army 
estimates call for an appropriation of 
$138,800,000, which is an increase of 
$1,625,000 over last year. The Liberals 
throw the blame for the disordered con- 
dition of the finances upon the Opposi- 
tion because of the rejection of the bud- 
get bill, and the Unionists retort that the 
Government could secure the necessary 
funds at any time by dropping the ob- 
noxious features of the budget. Premier 
Asquith refuses to disclose his plans for 
the House of Lords, but states that the 
Government will introduce resolutions 
excluding the House of Lords altogether 
from the domain of finance and declar- 
ing that in regard to other legislation the 
power of veto be limited so as to secure 
the dominance of the House of Commons 
during the lifetime of a single Parlia- 
ment. In the following year measures 
for the reform of the reorganization of 
the House of Lords upon a democratic 
and elective basis will be introduced 
Whether the House of Lords agrees to 
the resolutions or not, the Prime Minis- 
ter states: 

“The Government will regard the placing 
with all possible promptitude upon the statute 
books of a provision which will set free this 
House from the veto of the House of Lords, 
not only as the first condition of the legisla- 
tive dignity and utility of the House of Com- 
— but as our own primary and paramount 
uty. 

“In the prosecution of that task we shall 
adopt all such measures within the limits of 
the Constitution as seem to us proper and 
adequate, and upon its successful accom- 


Plishment are at stake not only our for- 
tunes, but our existence as a government.” 


It is surmised that the project of the 
Government will involve the reduction of 
the House of Lords to a small number 
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of elected members, and that whenever 
the two chambers come into a conflict the 
question would be decided by a general 
session. Mr. Balfour, leader of the 
Opposition, asserted that the House of 
Lords had never shown itself more capa- 
ble of fulfilling one of the important du- 
ties of a second chamber than now, and 
that it never contained more men of ex- 
perience, knowledge of affairs and public 
spirit. He would look with great dis- 
may on any change in that House com- 
parable with that which had befallen rep- 
resentative assemblies in France and the 
United States. They must also have men 
in the second chamber who are not im- 
mediately amenable, as the House of 
Commons is, to the passing passion of 
the moment and the electoral machine. 

“It is not that the House of Lords lacks effi- 
ciency. It is that in the present condition of 
public opinion it lacks strength. I do not 
want a better second chamber. I want a 
stronger one, and I know of no better source 
from which that strength can be obtained than 
the source from which the House of Commons 
derives its power, namely, the feeling that 
there is some direct, formal connection be- 
tween public opinion and the chamber.” 

Lord Rosebery, who now occupies a 
position independent of party lines, will 
bring forward on March 14 a plan for 
the reconstruction of the House of 
Lords, probably by introducing a large 
proportion of members elected for long 
terms. He believes that the House of 
Lords should take the lead in its own re- | 
form and not wait for the action of the 
Commons. Lord Rosebery’s witty re- 
marks on the result of the election may 
be quoted : 

“This election is unique, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, in being an absolute disappoint- 
ment to every party engaged in it. My noble 
friends behind me, I do not doubt, counted, 
with the guileless enthusiasm of their natures, 
on obtaining a majority over the Government. 
The Government, engaged in great financial 
measures beloved of the masses, and also en- 
gaged in a vast constitutional contest from 
which they could hardly be restrained by any 
counsels of moderation, also reckoned on pre- 
serving the unlimited confidence of the coun- 
try. The Government were also disappointed. 
The Irish party, always solid, always homo- 
geneous, were also disappointed, and finds 
itself no doubt still an Irish party, but with 
a small collection within its bosom of what I 
believe in savage warfare is called friendly 
natives who are, I fancy, about as friendly to 
the general body of the party as a friendly 
lawsuit usually is to those who are engage | 
in it. The Labor party also finds its numbers 
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considerably reduced. Therefore, we may say 
that no party in the State has any reason to 
congratulate itself on the result of this elec- 
tion except in so far as it has been rendered 
more compact by its results.” 


In the elections of March 5 for the 
London County Council the Progressives 
gained the ground which they lost three 
years ago to the Moderates. The new 
London County Council now consists of 
58 Municipal Reformers, 56 Progressives 
and 3 Laborites, the Progressives having 
a net gain of 21. 

s 


The demonstrations 
of the Socialists 
against the Govern- 
ment for its refusa! to grant equal- 
ity of voting power to all male 
voters in Prussia resulted in further 
conflicts with the police in Berlin. The 
police were determined to prevent any 
open air meetings, but they were out- 
witted by the Socialist leaders, who, tak- 
ing their stand upon the common right 
of all persors to make use of the streets 
and parks, suggested that every one in- 
terested in the franchise question should 
take a walk in Treptow Park on Sunday 
afternoon, a few miles from the center 
of the city. The chief of police occu- 
pied the ground with the bulk of the 
force at his disposal, bringing in a num- 
ber of the gendarmes from the country. 
Several thousand persons made their 
way to Treptow Park in the morning, 
where they were met with a triple line 
of police, on foot and horseback, barring 
all the approaches. As the park occupies 
a space of 230 acres and is unfenced, it 
was impossible to keep the people out. 
Many got in by going across the River 
Spree in boats, but when this leak was 
discovered the police organized a navy 
of motorboats and repelled the invaders. 
Later in the day, however, it turned out 
that the assemblage at Treptow Park 
was a mere feint and that the real dem- 
onstration was going on in the Tier- 
garten at the end of Unter den Linden. 
Here some 30,000 demonstrators had 
mingled with the usual Sunday crowds 
and were shouting for suffrage reform 
and singing the workingmen’s Marseil- 
laise without the possibility of interfer- 
ence by the police. Some speeches were 
made along Unter den Linden, and from 
the steps of the Reichstag, and the statue 


Franchise Riots in 
Germany 


of Bismarck was cheered as author of 
German suffrage. No serious disorder 
occurred until the “strollers” in Treptow 
Park undertook to march to the Tier- 
garten, when they were suddenly at- 
tacked with swords and revolvers by a 
company of provincial gendarmes. Five 
persons were severely wounded and hun- 
dreds were injured. Demonstrations 
held in other German. cities on the same 
day were mostly peaceable-——Three of 
the Radical groups of the Reichstag have 
united under the name of the “Progres- 
sive Party,” and agreed upon a program 
which includes the admission of woman 
to all of the political and civil rights of 
man, such as the franchise, participation 
in the state insurance, and industrial 
equality. The Progressives will gener- 
ally co-operate with the Liberals. The 
naval estimates came in for criticism by 
several members of the Reichstag on the 
ground of being too lavish and tending 
to promote international discord. Herr 
Snedekum, a Socialist member, declared 
that such a navy could not be justified by 
the trade of the small number of German 
colonies. It was natural therefore that 
Great Britain should regard the German 
navy as directed against her and this pro- 
duced a rivalry between the two nations 
in naval armament. In reply Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg said: 

“Our relations with Great Britain are clear 
and open to the view of all. That we are 
building a fleet not for aggressive purposes, 
but solely because we are convinced that we 
need effective sea power for the protection of 
our coast and commerce has so often been in- 
sisted upon that I do not wish to repeat what 
has already been established. 

“However, by the terms of our navy law 
the whole world knows to what extent and in 
what space of time we are going to build 
ships. Nothing is done in secret or in a 
fashion that might be hostile to another Power 
or that would threaten such a Power or 
that could give rise to even a_ suspicion of 
such hostility of menace, and finally just as 
manifest is our desire, frankly and sincerely, 
to cultivate friendly relations with Great Brit- 
ain. 

“Our foreign policy, not only in regard to 
Great Britain, but in regard to all Powers, is 
directed solely to the free expansion of thie 
economic and social forces of Germany. | 
see no reason why this should disturb our 
friendly relations with a country so closely 
connected with us commercially and socially 
as is Great Britain. No Power on earth can 
eliminate or suppress the free competition of 
other nations.” 
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SURVEY OF 


lierr Delbriick, Imperial Secretary of 
the Interior, that the Government was 
favoring the American exhibition of 
commercial products in Berlin, has prob- 
ably put a-stop to the enterprise. The 
\merican committee, of which Herman 
A. Metz, former Comptroller of the City 
ot New York, is chairman, proposed to 
postpone the exposition until 1911 and to 
admit German goods. This change, 
however, is resented by the Berlin direc- 
torate and as a result of the affair com- 
mercial amity between the two nations 
is more likely to be disturbed than pro- 
moted. 


& 
. Russia has not only re- 
The Megeturion jected the American 


Renee plan proposed by Secre- 
tary Knox for a railroad traversing Man- 
churia from Chin-chow to Aigun, but has 
submitted to the Chinese Foreign Board 
a counter proposal for a railroad running 
northwest from Pekin thru Mongolia in- 
stead of northeast thru Manchuria. The 
line proposed by the Russian Govern- 
ment follows the general direction of the 
Chinese post road, running somewhat to 
the westward of the old caravan. route. 
Starting from Pekin it passes thru the 
Great Wall of China to Kalgan, thence 
northwest thru the Gobi Desert to Urga, 
then northward to the Russian frontier 
at Kiakhta, where it will be connected by 
a Russian line with the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad at Lake Baikal. This, accord- 
ing to the Russians, would be more de- 
sirable as opening up a newer region to 
commerce than another line across Man- 
churia. It is not probable, however, that 
the American and British financiers in- 
terested in promoting the Manchurian 
Railroad will regard with favor the route 
thru the deserts of Mongolia. Russia in 
her note to China alleges that in 1899 
China promised that she would not con- 
struct any railways north of Pekin with- 
out first consulting the Russian Govern- 
ment and employing Russian capital. 
This agreement Russia is willing to annul 
in case her proposal for the extension of 
the Kalgan road to Baikal is accepted. 
China in her reply expresses the opinion 
that the agreement with Russia was 
abrogated when Russia failed to protect 
China from Japan, but wishes to take 
time for the full consideration of the new 
proposal. 
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The Dalai Lama, who 
7 left Lhasa February 17, 
oan Saye on the arrival of the 
Chinese troops, reached Darjiling on 
March 1, where he was received with 
clamorous rejoicing by the crowds of 
men, women and children there assem- 
bled to obtain the blessing of the incar- 
nated Buddha. A procession of Buddhist 
priests and a military escort conducted 
him into the town, where he was lodged 
in the Druid Hotel, in the top floor, of 
course, since it is incompatible with his 
dignity to have any one above him. The 
British, however, have little reason to re- 
gard him with favor, since it was owing 
to his vacillating policy that the expedi- 
tion under Colonel Younghusband in 
1904 was obliged to resort to arms and 
yet failed of accomplishing anything jus- 
tifying the expenditure. He at first re- 
fused to negotiate with the British in re- 
gard to the frontier markets, then incited 
the Tibetans to attack the expedition, 
and finally, as it approached his capital, 
fled to Urga, leaving as regent the head 
of the yellow-capped sect of the Bud- 
dhists, Ti Rimpoche, the ‘Precious En- 
throned One” and “Glorious Sun of 
Learning.” It was he who signed the 
treaty presented by Colonel Younghus- 
band, and he has again been appointed 
regent by the Chinese Amban or Resi- 
dent, now that the Grand Lama has fled 
to India. The country is greatly dis- 
turbed and the small number of Chinese 
troops at the service of the Amban may 
have difficulty in maintaining order. 
Neither Great Britain nor Russia is able 
to take advantage of the situation as they 
might have done a few years ago, for 
they have agreed to keep their hands off 
of Tibet. Mr. Montagu, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Prime Minister, stated 
in the House of Commons in answer to a 
question that the policy of the British 
Government would be to observe strictly 
its treaty obligations and to require other 
countries interested in Tibet to do like- 
wise. The Russian Minister at Pekin 
has notified the Board of Foreign Affairs 
that Russia could not without concern 
regard the deposition of the Dalai Lama, 
who is the spiritual head of so many 
Russian Buddhists. The board replied 
that the administration of Tibet and the 
3uddhist religion would not be affected 
by the action. 


The Flight of the 


The Foundations 


of International 


Justice’ 
BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[In view of the forthcoming Pan-American Conference this summer and the proposal of 
Secretary Knox to the Powers that the International Prize Court be recognized as compe: 
tent to perform the functions of the Court of Arbitral Justice, the following highly sig- 


nificant article by Mr. Davis is especially timely. 
Mr. Davis, as our readers will remember, has written much for Tue INpe- 


editorial pages. 
PENDENT on the history and philosophy of the 


XISTING governments without ex- 
> ception have one and the same ob- 
ject—justice. That is their raison 
d'etre. For accomplishing this object 
within their respective domains, as be- 
tween their own citizens and the “stran- 
ger in the land,” they all have these 
three agencies, however different in 
form, a legislative, a judicial and an ex- 
ecutive agency. The executive in every 
case is an armed man, a host of armed 
men, the number being determined by 
the power of those upon whom the will 
of the nation is to be executed. 
The recognized sovereign nations, 


forty-six in number, have not yet insti- 
tuted for affairs common to all the agen- 


cies of justice, employed by each of them 
locally. Why not? Simply because the 
time had not come. But the time for this 
is at hand, and therefore due considera- 
tion of the proper form for the agencies 
of international justice is timely, indeed 
is a patriotic duty. 

Before a safe system of international 
justice could be properly instituted our 
union of States had to be formed and per- 
fected in the fires of revolution and of 
civil war, so as to test to the uttermost 
the institutions of justice, upon which 
this nation and its constituent States are 
founded. 

Before our Union was formed all the 
world was submerged under a sea of po- 
litical error and oppression. The right 
to rule was claimed and exercised by a 
few persons, thru alleged divine appoint- 
ment; and governments operated by 
hereditary rulers were united with re- 
ligious societies established by law. The 
will of the past was thus imposed upon 
the people of today thru these two erro- 
neous theories and their resultant oppress- 
ive practices. Under this system the 
very agencies of justice became instru- 


We comment upon it at length in our 


Peace Movement.—Epi1ror. ] 


ments of torture. The establishment of 
a worldwide system of government under 
these oppressive and false theories would 
have necessitated and in due time caused 
an explosion before whose horrors our 
Revolution and the French Revolution 
would have paled into insignificance. 

Let us examine a few of the steps tliat 
had to be taken by the citizens to pro- 
tect themselves against the wrongs per- 
petrated by God’s so called representa- 
tives. 

The Magna Charta of England was 
merely a written promise forced from the 
then ruler of England to respect there- 
after the rights of the people that had 
been previously recognized and provided 
for in the proper conduct of the govern- 
ment. 

It is common knowledge that rulers in 
Europe until modern times were accus- 
tomed to imprison people and leave them 
there uncondemned, even untried. To 
meet this evil the right to be brought be- 
fore a judge immediately after arrest by 
order of the executive department of 
government was made secure, but not 
without a mighty effort. Dragging peo- 
ple to distant places for trial was another 
means of injustice on the part of those 
entrusted with the administration of jus- 
tice; so was judging by interested or 
prejudiced persons. To prevent these 
things the right of trial where you are 
and by persons chosen from among your 
peers, who are disinterested and impar- 
tial, had to be placed in the corner-stone 
of the governmental structure in order 
to prevent injustice on the part of those 
entrusted with the administration of jus- 
tice. 

The exercise of these rights has 
evolved an intricate system of choosing 
jurors, in which each party can object 
to some proposed jurors without giving 
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any reason, and to any number for clear- 
ly defined causes, such as relation to one 
of the parties, preconceived opinions on 
the case to be tried, etc. 

The free and orderly life of every citi- 
zen of every country now enjoying the 
English or American system of law 
and government is dependent at this 


moment upon heroic efforts made 
for securing these. rights in Eng- 
land prior to our war of revolu- 


tion. Notwithstanding the success of 
these endeavors, the claim of heredi- 
tary right to rule had to be broken, and 
the union between Church and State had 
to be dissolved before a safe system of 
international justice could be devised and 
put into operation. Revolution was nec- 
essary to accomplish this; first in North 
America, whereby Church and State were 
separated and every governmental office 
made elective or appointive, for a term 
of years, or, at longest, for life; then in 
France, where heredity rule was over- 
thrown, but after nearly a century of 
struggle; and then in South America, 
which won its freedom from the preten- 
sions of so called “divine right” rulers; 
but, like France, this great continent, 
where ten republics are now to be found, 
must still work out the separation of 
Church and State. 

Tho this is true, the consequences of 
our Revolution have already spread far 
enough to bring us to the time when a 
safe worldwide system of justice can be 
established, founded upon the true prin- 
ciples, and therefore capable of accom- 
plishing the ends of justice in the affairs 
of nations and their respective peoples. 

During the century when our nation 
and also others were determining on a 
national scale, issues which had to be 
settled preliminarily, before international 
justice could be systematized, the various 
nations were taking the first steps in this 
great work. Since the United States 
came into being more than 100 disputes 
between nations have been settled by re- 
sort to arbitration in the strict sense of 
the word and as many more by decision 
of joint high commissions and other 
peaceable means. If all these cases had 
come before one court, its sessions would 
necessarily have been continuous during 
the past century, but each case was en- 
tirely separate, the arbitrators in one hav- 
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ing no relation to the arbitrators in the 
others. 

The proposal for systematizing these 
spasmodic but substantial efforts at inter- 
national justice thru arbitration is popu- 
larly supposed* to have come from the 
Emperor of Russia, who, in 1897, invited 
the Powers represented by diplomats at 
St. Petersburg to meet in conference at 
The Hague. This invitation has been 
described and generally accepted as a 
proposal for disarmament or limitation 
of armaments. This was only one of the 
subjects suggested in the original rescript 
proposing the conference, and, in fact, 
Russia appeared at the conference with a 
proposal for obligatory arbitration that 
was too advanced for even the United 
States to accept at that time. Without 
going into details of proposals that were 
defeated at that conference it will suffice 
to glance at its one great achievement: 
The Permanent Tribunal of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, which now exists as 
the embryonic Court of International 
Justice, and has already decided several 
cases of some importance. This tribunal 
was designed tq be composed of “not 
more than four” persons appointed by 
each of the twenty-six governments rep- 
resented at the first Hague conference. 
The privilege of appointing members of 
this tribunal was accorded to the Powers 
not represented at the first conference 
by an act of the second. 

Prior to the second conference (1907) 
only four republics were represented on 
this tribunal, France, Mexico, Switzer- 
land and the United States. Nearly all 
the American republics are now repre- 
sented. As constituted today nineteen 
republics and twenty-two monarchies are 
represented. When all the forty-six sov- 
ereign nations shall have exercised their 
right to appqint members, republics and 
monarchies wil be equally represented, 
there being at this hour twenty-three sov- 
ereign republics and twenty-three sov- 
ereign monarchies, All the republics ex- 
cept two, France and Switzerland, are lo- 
cated in America. All but one (Para- 





*In fact, the first official and effective act of any 
nation in this direction was taken by the United States 
in 1888, when by act of our Congress all American 
nations were invited to assemble in conference at 
Washington for establishing peace and_ arbitration, 
and for encouraging coslguaeal commercial relations. 


This conference took place in 1889 and from it issued 
the existing Union of American 
gress meets periodically. 


epublics whose Con- 
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guay) of the South American republics 
have appointed representatives on this 
tribunal, and all of these, except Peru, 
have the full quota of four judges. 

The three island republics (Cuba, 
Hayti and San Domingo) are fully rep- 
resented, and so is Guatemala. Nica- 
ragua has appointed two of her quota. 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama and Par- 
aguay are unrepresented. 

As it stands today this tribunal is com- 
posed of 139 persons, only twenty-five 
of the forty-six governments having ap- 
pointed the full quota of four judges. 
There would be 184 members if every 
nation had availed itself of the privilege 
of appointing an equal number of judges. 

Of those who now constitute this tri- 
bunal, fifty have held cabinet positions in 
their own country, twenty-seven have 
represented their government at foreign 
capitals, nineteen are judges in their own 
country, and twenty-five are professors 
of law. 

The following are represented by 
judges: Austria-Hungary, Cuba, Chile, 
Dominican Republic, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Portugal, Romania, Salvador, Servia, 
Sweden, United States, Venezuela. 
England, Rumania, Sweden, Venezuela 
and the United States are each repre- 
sented by two judges. The present chief 
justices of both Canada and the United 
States are among the judges on this 
tribunal. 

As to the jurisdiction of this tribunal ; 
it has no jurisdiction, that is, it has no 
right to try and determine any question, 
it cannot summon any nation to appear 
before it to have its action judged in any 
matter whatever. This tribunal can act 
only when the Powers concerned in a 
controversy mutually agree to submit the 
matter for its decision. 

To understand this it is merely neces- 
sary to suppose that you cannot go to 
court and have a summons issued to com- 
pel the appearance of any person who, in 
your opinion, has done you a wrong, but 
that you must go to the person, a heavily 
armed and proud man, and secure his 
consent to go with you to the courts, in- 
stead of knocking you down for your au- 
dacity in accusing him of violating your 
rights. 

Jurisdiction, however limited, for an 
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international tribunal in whatever for), 
seems to me the next, the great step in 
establishing international justice. Be- 
yond question this will come in time thru 
the very operation of the clumsy jurisdic- 
tionless tribunal which now exists. 

Notwithstanding the existence and tie 
actual working of this tribunal of inter- 
national arbitration, the United States 
placed the emphasis of its efforts at the 
second Hague conference upon the con- 
stitution of a court of arbitral justice 
composed of a small number of judges— 
fifteen—holding office for a long period 
of time—twelve years. 

This idea was put forward first by the 
United States and was so heartily received 
by England and Germany that the formal 
proposal was made jointly by these three 
great Powers, and was approved in prin- 
ciple by the other so called great Powers, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Russia 
and Japan. 

According to this plan the sovereign 
nations were divided into five classes. 
The first class was composed of the eight 
Powers named above, each of which was 
to be represented on the court all the 
time. Spain. with only twenty million 
people and about half a million square 
miles, counting its colonies, was put in 
the second class, whose representative 
would sit ten years during the term of 
twelve. China, with over four million 
square miles and about half a billion peo- 
ple, and Brazil, with over three million 
square miles and over twenty million peo- 
ple, were reduced to third-class Powers, 
whose representatives would sit only four 
years in twelve; and in the same class 
were placed Greece, with its twenty-five 
thousand square miles and three million 
people, and Denmark, with about the 
same population, but only fifteen thou- 
sand square miles. Sixteen American re- 
publics were placed in the lowest class, 
their representatives being entitled to sit 
only one year in twelve. Five of these 
republics have each about the same pop- 
ulation as Greece, and two of these five 
are larger than Austria-Hungary, France 
and Germany put together. 

This proposal contemplates the posses- 
sion of a permanent majority of the in- 
ternational judges by the eight so called 
great Powers of today, possessing about 
half the people of the world, counting all 
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of Great Britain’s and Russia’s disfran- 
chised hundreds of millions. The seven 
vacant seats left, after accommodating 
these great governments, all monarchies 
save two (France and the United States), 
were to be occupied in succession for 
one or more years by the representatives 
of the other thirty-eight sovereign na- 
tions, containing half the absolute pop- 
ulation of the earth. 

If the voting population were taken as 
the criterion the majority of the judges 
would have represented a minority of the 
voters, and only one-sixth of the sov- 
ereign Powers.. Two republics would 
have been represented all the time. The 
combined terms of the representatives of 
the other twenty-one republics would have 
amounted to thirty-six years, thus giving 
three more republican judges all the time, 
tho the person actually sitting would 
have changed frequently. A court of fif- 
teen judges, the twenty-three monarchies 
being represented by ten judges, the 
twenty-three republics by five judges! 
That sounds more like an Old World 
than a New World proposal. Consider- 
ing “the unconscious bias” which mani- 
fests itself thru even the best judges, and 
considering the political character of 
most questions, this seems a _ rather 
strange proposal, especially in view of the 
fact that the one great political fact of 


‘the past century was decline of mon- 


archy and ascendency of republicanism. 

Indeed, the United States abandoned 
this plan for the choice of judges on ac- 
count of the opposition it encountered, 
and proposed that the fifteen judges be 
elected by the forty-six sovereign nations, 
each nation having one vote. This prop- 
osition was rejected by all the Powers 
accorded a place of first importance on 
the international bench except France. 
The two great republics very naturally 
consented to the election of international 
judges. The six great monarchies as 
naturally refused to accept this plan. It 
was hardly to be supposed that govern- 
ments would trust foreign countries to 
elect judges for passing upon their inter- 
national ‘affairs when they are afraid to 
trust their own people to elect the chief 
officers of state at home. The making 


and the rejection of this ‘proposal was 
_ Valuable, however, for it disclosed the 
actual situation. 
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A proposal was made by Brazil, which 
would doubtless have received the consid- 
eration its merits deserved but for the 
fact that all the great Powers were stand- 
ing for the scheme submitted by joint 
action of the United States, England and 
Germany. The essentials of this pro- 
posal were: 

That the international court be com- 
posed of one judge appointed and paid by 
each Power (forty-six in all) ; 

That this court be divided into three 
sections, alphabetically, according to the 
roll of Powers as used at the Hague con- 
ference ; 

That each section occupy the bench 
one-third of the term for which the 
judges were appointed ; 

That the judges belonging to each sec- 
tion must reside within twenty-four hours 
of The Hague while their section is en- 
titled to sit in due course; 

That any country having a case to sub- 
mit could call for a special court instead 
of the section then sitting, this special 
court to be constituted by selection from 
the whole court, each interested Power 
choosing alternately one person till the 
required and agreed number are found. 

There was a formal proposal by Rus- 
sia and an informal indication of prefer- 
ence by France, both of which are wor- 
thy of study in an extended investiga- 
tion, but only of mention in this connec- 
tion. 

Russia’s proposal contemplated the as- 
sembling at The Hague once a year of the 
members of the existing tribunal, for 
election of three of their number as a 
court for the ensuing year and “to ex- 
change their ideas regarding the progress 
of international arbitration in general,” 
etc. This involved the performance by this 
assembly of the functions that pertain to 
a deliberative body. Coming from Rus- 
sia, where legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive departments of government are 
not separated as in the United States and 
other republics, this was tantamount to 
proposing a permanent international con- 
ference. M. Bourgeois, the first delegate 
of France, contemplated with joy the day 
when a real court of international justice 
would arise, alongside of the existing tri- 
bunal of arbitration, perhaps and prefer- 
ably within that tribunal itself, for settle- 
ment of truly judicial questions, while 
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the existing tribunal would remain avail- 
able for questions of a political char- 
acter. 

In passing from these interesting pro- 
posals made and more or less strenuous- 
ly advocated by their responsible authors 
a glance may well be taken at the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
served to inspire the authors of the 
American Anglo-German proposition, be- 
fore proceeding to a discussion of the 
proper basis for an international court of 
justice. This Supreme Court of the 
United States did not come into exist- 
ence until there was an elected Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States to nominate 
the judges and a United States Senate 
to confirm the same, each State, however 
small, having an equal voice in the Sen- 
ate and an equitable voice in the election 
of the President. Until a permanent in- 
ternational congress is created, neither of 
these agencies for selecting judges can be 
called into action internationally. Under 


the operation of this plan for choosing Su- 
preme Court judges, two of the original 
thirteen States have never been repre- 
sented on that court, and only twenty- 
three of the forty-six States have been 


represented. Three States have been 
represented by two judges at once, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Massachusetts. This is 
true of Massachusetts today, Moody hav- 
ing been added by Roosevelt, tho Holmes 
was already on the bench. New York 
has been represented almost continuous- 
ly—115 out of the 120 years of the 
court’s existence. Would Rhode Island 
and Delaware have agreed to this as a 
bold-faced proposition at the convention 
of 1787? No. But they did agree to 
a principle of selection which seemed to 
recognize their sovereign rights and 
which has produced these results in 
actual operation. 

Further efforts to form and develop 
an international judiciary should certain- 
ly include a careful scrutiny of the char- 
acter and history of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and its predecessor 
—the system for constituting a court 
when demanded by any of the States in 
the Union between 1776 and 1789. Due 
consideration should also be given to the 
constitutional guarantees of individual 
rights and of State rights which lie at 
the basis of the English system of gov- 
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ernment and of the union of our States. 
In an article of this kind there is space 
for little more than reference to the 
salient points. 

There are striking similarities and also 
differences in the existing tribunal of in- 
ternational arbitration at The Hague and 
the system in operation here, under the 
Articles of Confederation, for settlement 
of questions between any of our States. 

The tribunal of arbitration contains 
four persons from each country, ap- 
pointed by each country. The court un- 
der the confederation contained primari- 
ly three persons from -each State, ap- 
pointed by the Congress, in which éach 
State had an equal voice. 

The members of the international tri- 
bunal are appointed without respect to 
any existing controversy. The members 
of the Confederate Court were appointed 
only when demanded by one of the States 
concerned in an existing dispute. The 
nations are free to agrée upon other 
persons to try any question or to use the 
tribunal. So were the States. 

In case the tribunal is used the nations 
concerned select two members each and 
these choose the chief justice. 

In case the Confederate Court was 
called into action, the States in dispute 
struck alternately from the list of per- 
sons appointed by Congress until only 
thirteen remained. Seven or nine, as 
fixed by act of Congress, were then 
chosen by lot. 

The great difference is this: The 
States were bound by the most solemn 
obligation: | 

1. To respect each other’s territory and 
sovereignty. 

2. To settle all disputes inter sese by 
decision of the Confederate Court of 
Arbitration chosen by the States in in- 
terest. 

3. To wage war in concert against 
every foreign foe of any State in the con- 
federation. 

4. To fix in conference the armed force 
to be maintained by each State. 

The nations, on the other hand, have 
not agreed to respect each other’s terri- 
tory or sovereignty or to arbitrate any 
clearly defined classes of questions, or to 
wage war in common, or to limit by 
agreement the relative armed power of 
each. 














Yet the United States Government 
proposed the creation of a court more 
like the Supreme Court of the United 
States in character, tho not in authority, 
than like the Confederate Court of our 
Revolutionary and formative period, dur- 
ing which every State was recognized 
absolutely as the equal of every other 
one. 

This proves that our Government is 
ready to go to any length in its endeavors 
to institute a system of international jus- 
tice. The question, therefore, is not to 
influence the national will in that direc- 
tion, but to find out the way in which this 
will can become effective and conducive 
to the ends of justice. The organization 
of an American court of international 
justice, to supplement the congress of the 
union of American republics, seems to be 
the line of least resistance. 

Some of the chief difficulties encoun- 
tered at The Hague in the endeavor to 
create an international judiciary do not 
appear to stand in the way of establish- 
ing a court of justice for the Union of 
American Republics. 

First, the governments are all of one 
kind, republics. 

Second, they are all committed by im- 
plication, if not expressly, to respect 
each other’s territory; whereas the his- 
tory of Europe is the history of national 
aggression. South American nations 
made common cause against their Euro- 
pean hereditary rulers, and thus by con- 
certed action won their independence. In 


the face of this record of mutual services 


in the cause of liberty and national sov- 
ereignty, how can they deliberately exe- 
cute designs upon each other’s territory 
or trespass upon the free exercise of the 
rights of sovereignty therein? They can 
do so only by being untrue to their char- 
acter and past conduct. To keep from 
doing these things European nations 
must change the habit of centuries. In 
the case of the United States the implied 
obligation to respect the territory and 
sovereignty of the other American repub- 
lics is even stronger. When their dearly 
bought independence of Spain was 
threatened by a concert of all European 
Powers, the United States risked its own 
existence by declaring, in the Monroe 
Doctrine, that it would resist any attempt 
to resubjugate any American nation 
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whose independence this Government 
had recognized. Under what pretense, 
then, could the United States ever de- 
prive an American nation of its territory 
or the undisturbed exercise of sovereign 
rights therein without blotting this lu- 
minous page of national history with the 
blackest infamy ? 

Third, there is already a union of 
American governments whose Congress 
meets periodically, and is able to act, as 
the United States Senate does, in con- 
firming judges nominated by the execu- 
tives of the various governments, in the 
absence of a single international execu- 
tive. 

Fourth. Even if it be found impracti- 
cal te constitute an American court of in- 
ternational justice having fewer judges 
than there are governments concerned, a 
court composed of twenty-one judges 
(one from each American republic) 
would not present the insurmountable ob- 
jections thought to exist against a court 
composed of forty-%x judges. 

In the light of the foregoing facts let 
us see what would be desirable and at the 
same time practical in the way of an 
American court of international justice 
to supplement the Congress of the Union 
of American Republics. 

First. There seems to be no good rea- 
son why any American government 
should hesitate to lay as the foundations 
of such a court explicit guarantees to re- 
spect the undisputed territory and the 
sovereignty in said territory of all the 
others. Land that is in dispute, of course, 
would have to be dealt with separately. 

Such guarantees are at the basis of our 
system of justice, both for protection of 
the citizen from encroachment by State 
authorities and of the State from en- 
croacliment by national authorities. As 
these guarantees are already an implied 
obligation as between all American Re- 
publics, it seems practical and it is a duty 
that they be made an express obligation 
and in this form constitute the founda- 
tion of the American system of interna- 
tional justice. These vital and funda- 
mental rights being guaranteed, it 
would seem practical to agree that all 
questions growing out of ‘international 
commerce be settled by the American 
court of international justice, in accord- 
ance with principles of law evolved thru 
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the operation of the Congress of the 
Union of American Republics. 

It has been found that constitutional 
guarantees similar to these were abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the 
citizens in the best regulated govern- 
ments, and that even these guarantees 
were insufficient in striking instances to 
prevent injustice and encrcachment on the 
part of those entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the government. In view of 
this, what prospect is there of rearing a 
stable and safe international system of 
justice upon any foundation except that 
of clearly defined and guaranteed na- 
tional rights? Today the elected judges 
and representatives of our own people 
cannot be trusted to respect our rights 
without proper constitutional guarantees. 
How, then, can it be supposed that other 
governments, or judges appointed by 
them, can be trusted to do so? 

What national rights deserve to be 
guaranteed as the foundation for interna- 
tional justice? Certainly the national 
domain and the undisturbed exercise 
therein of all the rights of sovereignty 
are two foundation stones for this struc- 
ture, corresponding as they do to the in- 
dividual rights of life and liberty, pos- 
session of your own body and freedom in 
its legitimate activities. : 

The guaranteeing of these two vital 


national rights would remove the great-- 


est difficulty thus far encountered in de- 
fining a jurisdiction for proposed or ex- 
isting international courts. Most large 
countries positively refuse to bind them- 
selves to arbitrate questions affecting 
their vital rights or their honor. They 


refuse also to say what questions affect 


their vital rights or their honor. Con- 
sequently they cannot define any area of 
jurisdiction for courts of arbitration. 
Defining these two vital rights and plac- 
ing in the corner-stone of the structure 
of justice clear and sufficient guarantees 
to respect these rights opens the way for 
safely granting jurisdiction to interna- 
tional courts to try and determine all 
other questions, or at least all questions 
growing out of commerce between the 
countries participating in the guarantees 
and represented in the judicial union. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that mutual 
guarantees to respect the territory and 
sovereignty therein of all American re- 


publics is to be the foundation of the 
structure, and that the court will be 
granted jurisdiction to try and determine 
all questions growing out of. commerce 
between the various countries represented 
in this American union. How shall the 
judges be chosen? 

Already most of the American repub- 
lics have appointed their representatives 
on the tribunal of international arbitra- 
tion, and it may be assumed that all the 
others will soon do so. . The representa- 
tives already appointed are of the highest 
reputation in their respective countries. 
Three have been presidents of their na- 
tion, one a vice-president. Fourteen have 
served in the cabinet, nine of them as 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. Thirteen 
have represented their country abroad, 
four in the Senate, five as judges, etc. 

It seems practical in various ways to 
convert some or even all of these per- 
sons into an efficient American judiciary. 
I suggest some of these in the order of 
their desirability. 

I. Let the Pan-American Congress 
confirm the appointments made by Amer- 
ican republics to the permanent Tribunal 
of Arbitration. This will ensure confi- 
dence of countries other than the one 
originally making the appointments. 

The four judges appointed by each 
country and- confirmed by the others 
could constitute an International District 
Court for the nation they represent. They 
could have jurisdiction over cases be- 
tween citizens of their country and other 
countries, with right of appeal to Circuit 
Courts constituted as follows. Each of 
these District Courts would appoint* a 
Chief Justice who would be a Judge of 
the Circuit Court in which his district 
was located. There would be five or six 
circuits. 

A Northern Circuit, composed of the 
United States, Mexico, Canada (ac- 
mitted because of her size and power 
over commerce between Canada and all 
the other countries), also Cuba and Pan- 
ama (because of their relation to the 
United States). 

A Central Circuit, composed of Costa 





*These appointments could be made either by the 
several governments or by the Pan-American Congress. 
Allowing the members of the court to appoint the 
Chief Justice would tend to minimize political and 
maximize judicial considerations in the choice of the 
Chief Justices to act as Circuit Judges. 
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Rica, Honduras, Gautemala, Nicaragua 

and Salvador. This court already exists. 
A South Central Circuit, composed of 

Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

A Western Circuit, composed of Bo- 
livia, Peru and Chile. 

An Eastern Circuit, composed of Ar-. 
gentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil. 

An Island Circuit, composed of Hayti, 
San Domingo, and, perhaps, the adjacent 
possessions, Porto Rico, Jamaica, etc. 

Cases between nations in the same cir- 
cuit would come before this Circuit 
Court. When nations in different cir- 
cuits are involved the judges for both 
circuits would sit. The Chief Justice of 
each Circuit Court appointed by his asso- 
ciates would represent his circuit on the 
Supreme Couft to which final appeal 
would be in all cases between nations, 
and in specified cases between citizens of 
different nations. The court should have 
no jurisdiction to entertain a suit against’ 
a nation at the request of a citizen. 
When the United States Supreme Court 
did this (Chisholm v. Georgia) the 
State of Georgia made it a capital crime 
for a writ in such a case to be served 
upon the State. Thereupon it was unan- 
imously agreed to amend the Constitution 
so as to expressly forbid any such con- 
struction of the authority of United 
States Courts. All the judicial Federal 
machinery in each country could be at 
the disposal of these International Courts 
so long as necessary. 

While this sounds complicated at first, 
it is in fact simple, and the more it is 
studied the more it is found to be in har- 
mony with the requirements of justice as 
revealed by the actual working of the 
English system as modified in America 
and applied to Federal as well as State 
governments. 

Supposing that it is taking too many 
steps at a time to jump from no Ameri- 
can judiciary at all to this complete sys- 
tem, the following seems practical and 
desirable as a long step in the riglit direc- 
tion, 

II. Let the Pan-American Congress 
elect from the Permanent Tribunal of 
Arbitration, to which each country has 
appointed four members, an American 
Court of International Justice, composed 
of one person from each American Re- 
public (including Canada). Let these 


twenty-two judges be divided into six 
sections geographically as outlined above, 
each section taking original jurisdiction 
over questions arising in its territory, the 
case going by appeal to the full court, 
where the parties in interest can by 
agreement use the entire court, or upon 
demand of either choose seven judges 
from the entire court, either by selection 
or elimination as may seem best. 

If this be untimely the following would 
be a move in the right direction: 

IIT, Let each country designate one of 
its four representatives on the Tribunal 
of International Arbitration as a member 
of the American Court of Justice, these 
twenty-two persons to constitute the 
court. Each country to be at perfect 
liberty to demand a select court even for 
questions that must be arbitrated in ac- 
cordance with treaty agreements. In 
case of such demand the _ interested 


‘Powers constitute the court either by 


mutual agreement or by alternately se- 
lecting or striking from the list of judges 
till six are chosen. These to select the 
seventh and Chief Justice. 

In any of these ways the American Re- 
publics can achieve the wise wish of the 
First Delegate of France so sagaciously 
exprest at the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. The American part of the sleep- 
ing Tribunal of International Arbitration 
would thus spring into beneficent action. 
In due time a similar result would prob- 
ably take place in its other parts, prob- 
ably thru the granting of jurisdiction to 
the Asiatic members in controversies 
among Asiatic Powers, and to its Euro- 
pean members in controversies among 
European Powers. 

The term of the members of the ex- 
isting tribunal is six years. The term 
of the proposed prize court is six years, 
and of the proposed court of international 
justice is twelve years. The term can 
easily be altered if experience shows 
this to be wise. The question of pay is a 
more important one. International judges 
possest of any jurisdiction ought to be 
paid not by the nation of which they are 
citizens, but by the Union of Nations in 
whose affairs they are to act as judges. 
As commerce between the nations neces- 
sitates the international court, a way 
should be found for enabling the Pan- 
American Congress to collect the neces- 
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sary funds by a charge upon interna- 
tional commerce or in some other way. 
Till this is done I suppose each country 
would pay its own appointees. Their sal- 
ary should be double that provided for 
the highest judicial officer of the nation 
concerned. For any of those or other 
practical plans, general consent of all the 
American nations is requisite. 

While private consideration and public 
discussion are preparing the way for this, 
it would seem feasible to take the follow- 
ing course as a step in this direction, re- 
quiring the assent of only two Powers 
at a time: Let a series of general treaties 
be initiated by the United States with 
American nations, containing mutual 
guarantees to respect territory and sov- 
ereignity and to arbitrate all questions 
growing out of commerce between the 
people of the contracting Powers, and 
providing that for sentiment of such 
questions each Power will designate and 
pay one judge (double the salary of the 
highest national judge), these to choose 
the third, when a case arises, his com- 
pensation to be equal to one year’s salary 
of the highest paid of his associates. 


There is a treaty that has become the 
fashion for European (great) Powers 
inter sese and with the United States— 
the treaty negotiated between France and 


England nearly a decade ago. It re- 
serves all questions affecting vital rights 
or national honor, and is therefore too 
vague for use in defining a jurisdiction. 

There is a treaty that finds general 
favor among South American nations 
inter sese and which binds the signatory 
Powers to arbitrate all questions except 
such as affect their respective Constitu- 
tions. 

But there is no prevalent treaty be- 
tween North and SouthsAmerican coun- 
tries. Therefore it seems desirable that 
the United States initiate with the na- 
tions to the south of us this form of 
treaty to prepare the way for founding 
and erecting an efficient system of justice 
for the American nations. Being the 
most powerful of the American nations 
this restriction upon the possible abuse 
of power can be proposed by the United 
States with greatest effect and also with 
the best grace. Suppose we conclude 
such a treaty with every South American 
country and designate the same judge to 
act as our representative in deciding con- 
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troversies as they arise under each treaty. 
The other Powers would probably con- 
clude similar treaties inter sese, and 
probably each Power would designate the 
same judge to act under all treaties. 
Thus a real. international judiciary will 
spring up and acquire a sort of jurisdic- 
tion by the action of the Powers in pairs, 
and it will then be a short step to the 
constitution of a court having jurisdic- 
tion in controversies growing out of com- 
merce .thruout all America. To begin 
with we might conclude such a treaty 
with Mexico, Argentina and Chile. By 
this we would form the nucleus of three 
of the circuits proposed above. 

Undoubtedly it is of greater impor- 
tance te define the most vital national 
rights and make them secure, as secure as 
human agreements can make them, and 
to remove clearly defined classes of ques- 
tions to the jurisdiction of arbitral or 
judicial tribunals, however constituted, 
than to establish a fine system of courts 
without granting any jurisdiction to them 
or making secure against erroneous 
judgment of the courts those national 
rights which correspond to the individ- 
ual rights which form the foundation of 
the English system of government. 

It is probably true that establishing a 
court composed of a small number of 
judges and compelling resort to that 
court would greatly retard the further 
progress of arbitration. The secugities 
for impartiality supplied by the jury sys- 
tem would be wanting. Providing for 
the use of juries for questions of fact 
would probably facilitate the rapid 
growth of iriternational courts. This was 
accomplished in the organization of our 
national courts, and is therefore a pos- 
sibility internationally. Confidence in the 
system of justice rather than in particu- 
lar persons, or in the appointees of par- 
ticular Powers must be the chief hope of 
progress in this good work. It is prob- 
able that not one out of one hundred 
voters could name the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, now 
or at any time since the court was 
created. Probably not one in one thou- 
sand of our citizens could name today 
the four American members of the Trib- 
unal of International Arbitration. Few, 
if any, Americans can name any of the 
representatives of other countries on that 
tribunal. There are no judges in the 
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world so eminent as to possess or com- 
mand the confidence of the people of 
other countries. Even our Chief Justice 
was recently rejected by one nation when 
he was proposed by another as an arbi- 
trator. The excuse given was that he 
does not speak French. But he reads 
French, and the case was to be presented 
in print, not by oral argument, as I am 
informed. 

Whatever may be the course of events 
in the Constitution of a Court of Inter- 
national Justice, for the American Union 
of Republics or the Hague Union of all 
Nations, I am confident that the basis of 
confidence will not be the personality of 
the judges chosen at the outset or at any 
other time. The true principle of a sys- 
tem of justice thru courts and con- 
gresses, duly constituted, must win 


‘against the erroneous policy of enforcing 


the national will thru admirals and gen- 
erals in command of armed forces. 
Large as the task is, and it seems 
larger than it is in fact, the way has al- 
ready been blazed, nay hewn out, we 
might almost say graded and paved by 
the formation of this Union of Sovereign 
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States and of other Federal Governments 
organized during the past century. Thus 
the area of law and order thru proper 
agencies of justice was extended so as 
to include the territory of several nations 
previously exercising sovereign power, 
and. without derogating improperly from 
that sovereignty. This can be carried on 
till the area of justice is as wide as that 
of commerce—that is, as wide as the 
world. 

The next large step forward in this 
great work seems the dedication of the 
New World, by express agreement, to 
the definite policy of mutual respect for 
national territory and sovereignty and the 
settlement of all questions, between 
American republics or their respective 
citizens, by the judgments of duly con- 
stituted courts in accordance with duly 
declared principles of international law. 
We already have the Congress for ascer- 
taining the principles of law that ought 
to be observed. Let us lay the founda- 
tions of justice and begin to rear the 
superstructure by establishing a court on 
a bill of national rights with a clearly 
defined jurisdiction, however limited. 

New York Cry. 


Out of Babylon 


BY ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 


THEIR looks for me are bitter, 
And bitter is their word— 

I may not glance behind unseen, 
I may not sigh unheard! 


So fare we forth from Babylon, 
Along the read of stone; 

And none looks back to Babylon 
Save I—save I alone! 


My mother’s eyes are glory-filled 
(Save when they fall on me); 
The shining of my father’s face 
I tremble when I see! 


For they were slaves in Babylon, 
And now they’re walking free— 
They leave their chains in Babylon, 

I bear my chains with me! 


At night a sound of singing 
The vast encampment fills; 
“Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” 
It sweeps the nearing hills— 


But no one sings of Babylon 
(Their home of yesterday) ; 
And no one prays for Babylon, 

And I—I dare not pray! 


Last night the Prophet saw me; 
And while he held me there 

The holy fire within his eyes 
Burned all my secret bare. 


“What! Sigh you so for Babylon?” 
(I turned away my face) 

“Here’s one who turns to Babylon, 
Heart-traitor to her race!” 


I follow and I follow! 
My heart upon the rack; 
I follow to Jerusalem— 
The long road stretches back 


To Babylon, to Babylon! 
And every step I take 
Bears farther off from Babylon 
A heart that cannot break! 
Woodpstock, CANADA. 
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[This is the fifth article in our series on the increased cost of living. Those 
already having appeared are: “The Remedy for High Prices,” by Prof. J. Pease 
Norton (February 10); “The Crisis in American Home Life,” by Prof. Simon 
N. Patten (February 17); “The Tariff and the Cost of Living,” by Byron W. 
Holt (February 24) ; “An Old Fashioned Theory of Prices,” by Professor Frank- 
lin H. Giddings (March 3). Next week we shall print “Economy in Diet,” by 
Professor Russell H. Chittenden, of Yale. Other articles of an equally authorita- 
tive character will follow and the series will be completed with a symposium of 
letters from our readers on the subject.—Eprrtor.] 


Prices and Incomes 
BY JOHN BATES CLARK 


Proressor oF Poxiticat Economy 1n CotumBia UNIVERsITY. 


HY should a majority of our 
people be experiencing “hard 
times” in the midst of pros- 

perity? One explanation is simple and 
has been given so often as to require no 
further repetition. An addition to the 
total supply of gold reduces the purchas- 
ing power of the coins made from that 
metal, and therefore incomes that for 
considerable periods remain fixt in terms 
of that metal undergo a reduction in 
terms of goods. Prices have risen and 
the wage earner, the salaried man and 
all who live on the incomes of fixt invest- 
ments have suffered in consequence. 

Meanwhile business is flourishing. The 
prices of the goods that employers have 
to sell have risen and wages have been 
slow in following suit. A quick boom in 
prices means profits widely diffused and 
it stimulates production. In due time 
the adjustment is made which gives to 
the wage earner his share of the pros- 
perity. Generally speaking, wages tend 
to equal the price of that part of the joint 
product of labor and capital which may 
be fairly attributed to labor, and in the 
long run the worker should come as near 
to getting his share under high prices 
as under low ones. Losses which labor 
suffers from an influx of gold are due to 
a temporary misadjustment of wages and 
prices; and what is said of the wage 
earner may in general be applied to the 
salaried man. 

The investor pays toll to prosperity in 
another way, and the toll is heavy. If 
he is a holder of bonds or a direct lender 


of money, the principal of his estate, as 
well as the income from it, shrinks when 
money loses some of its purchasing 
power. Bond holders, depositors in sav- 
ings banks, holders of mortgages have 
suffered in their income by the rise in 
prices; but they have suffered in their 
entire property as well. When their 
loans are paid they will get as much 
money as they originally advanced, but 
will buy less with it. In general, the 
creditor class has*lost and the debtor 
class has gained by the influx of gold. 
An influx of money transfers value 
from class to class but does not involve 
a reduction of the total income of society. 
Price fluctuations juggle something out 
of A’s pocket into B’s, but do not put 
it out of existence altogether. There is 
little doubt that the total income of so- 
ciety is at present near to a maximum, 
even tho it be measured, not in money, 
but in food, clothing, shelter and all that 
goes to make life comfortable. Many 
people, however, are now finding it hard 
to obtain the accustomed amount of such 
necessaries and comforts. These are 
familiar facts, there is little uncertainty 
concerning them and they are entirely in 
harmony with economic laws. 
Monetary inflation is one of the sim- 
pler elements in the present situation, 
tho, when fully studied, it will be found 
less simple than it seems. There are 
other influences at work which are much 
more complex. To understand the pres- 
ent conditions one should go back tc 
cardinal facts and tabulate the fore: 
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which tend to increase the produttive 
power of society and those which tend to 
reduce it. Estimating products still in 
kind—in the actual goods that sustain life 
and make it comfortable—we shall find 
some changes going on which tend to 
make them larger, and others which tend 
to make them smaller. These changes 
act directly on the amounts of wealth 
produced. If for brevity we confine our- 
selves to incomes derived from labor, we 
shall find that there are three general 
causes which increase them. The first is 
the increase in the total amount of capi- 
tal in use. Where there is little capital 
the income from all industry is, indeed, 
comparatively meager; but the special 
fact that concerns us is that the product 
which is fairly attributable to labor and 
should be measured by the wages that 
labor gets is comparatively small. In a 
meagerly equipped shoe shop labor itself 
makes fewer shoes and gets as its wage 
the price of fewer shoes than it does 
when the working appliances are better 
and more abundant. 

The second influence which enlarges 
the product of labor is technical ir-prove- 
ment. Machinery is invented, new mo- 
tive powers are introduced, chemical dis- 
coveries are made, new and cheaper kinds 
of raw materials are offered; and all this 
tends not only to make the mill as a 
whole turn out more goods, but to make 
the part of that total output that is prop- 
erly attributable to labor larger than it 
was. It raises wages. 

Thirdly, organization has, up to a cer- 
tain point, a similar effect. The well 
managed shop, with its valuable business 
connections, produces more than the one 
that is inferior in this respect. It grows 
larger in consequence. of its efficiency. 
The business of unsuccessful rivals drifts 
naturally to it, and it grows and thrives 
by the growth. Its greater size means 
still greater economy; and not merely 
does the mill itself produce more than be- 
fore, but every worker does so; and he 
should naturally feel, in his increased 
wages, the effect of this enlarging pro- 
ductivity. 

These are the greatest single factors 
that tend to increase the general product 
of industry. Temporarily another influ- 
ence has to be counted, and it is one that 

is played a brilliant part in the develop- 


- population. 


ment of America. While land has been 
supposed to be the one agent of produc- 
tion the amount of which is fixt, there 
may be long periods during which the 
available part of it is increasing. When 
population passed the Alleghanies and 
spread itself rapidly over the Mississippi 
Valley it was as tho the actual area of 
the country itself had grown larger; and 
this effect was enormously magnified 
when, under the stimulus of land grants, 
railroads rapidly traversed the newly set- 
tled area and ran far into the solitudes 
beyond. The work of the railroad en- 
gineer was quickly followed by that of 
the homestead settler. Processions of 
“prairie schooners” appeared, with every 
spring, westward bound, and farmhouses 
and villages sprang up as tho conjured 
out of the earth. 

In economic language agriculture was 
all this while growing, on the average, 
less “intensive.” The average area that 
was worked by a man was growing 
greater. Regions where farms were small 
and laboriously tilled were losing their 
Towns in western New 
England that had had one thousand in- 
habitants came to have a fifth of that 
number, houses and barns went to decay 
and scrubby forests replaced the tilled 
fields; but far in the West, under the 
hand of the more enterprising of the 
former inhabitants of the decaying sec- 
tions, much larger farms were coming 
under tillage. 

It was a matter of the greatest import- 
ance that, at the very time when railroads 
were making vast areas accessible, new 
agricultural machinery was making them 
workable. The man who, on the Berk- 
shire Hills, could painfully plant and 
reap five acres of wheat, could cultivate 
ten times that number of acres in the 
West. The seeder, the reaper, the 
thresher, the gang plow, and a score of 
other effective appliances made it possible 
for the settler to utilize the area which 
was put at his disposal. The returns in 
produce of a man’s labor became far 
greater than they had been. 

If we turn now to influences which 
have worked in the other direction and 
reduced in kind the returns of labor, we 
shall find that the first of them consists 
in the check that has been put on this 
territorial expansion. If we could but 
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annex continent after continent, we could 
keep up indefinitely the increase of pro- 
duction. But the world is smaller than 
we thought. The overflow of population 
from countries where land is scarce was 
bound sooner or later to occupy our 
seemingly limitless areas. It has done so 
and is overflowing into the Canadian 
Northwest ; but the influx from the older 
countries still continues, and we have 
begun to feel this land-crowding effect. 
Agriculture on the average had begun to 
grow more intensive. 

If inventions and discoveries of the 
future are to annul or reverse this effect, 
they must be of a different kind from 
those that have given us our seeders, reap- 
ers, threshers, etc. We shall need here- 
after, not something that will enable a 
man to till more acres, but something 
that will enable him to get greater and 
greater returns from a single acre. We 
have reached the beginning of the period 
of increasing intensiveness of agriculture, 
and by one of the cardinal laws of econ- 
omics, that process means a diminution 
of the per capita returns. Labor creates 
and gets less and less, all other things 
remaining the same, when it tills each 
acre more and more laboriously. 

Of as great immediate importance as 
the beginning of land scarcity is the de- 
terioration of land quality. While we 
were rushing to occupy the great plains 
of the West, we were practising what has 
been called “land butchery,” rather than 
cultivation. We were robbing the earth 
in a dozen ways and making, for the time 
being, great sums thereby; but nature 
has presented her bill of damages and we 
shall have to pay it. We have wasted 
forests, natural gas, oil and minerals ; and 
while, in the case of some of these things, 
the time of scarcity has not come, in the 
case of others it has come, and in that of 
still others it is rapidly approaching. On 
the whole the greatest waste has been in 
the destruction of the fertility of the soil. 
We found we could crop our lands for a 
term of years without reduction of re- 
turn, and for a longer term with only a 
small reduction. It was more profitable 
to do this than to use fertilizers ; but we 
pay the bill at present where we restore 
the fertility in a costly way. 

Of course this pressure on the produc- 
tive power of the soil would be relieved 


by a check on the growth of the popula- 
tion. If capital continues to grow and 
methods continue to improve, while the 
population remains stationary, we shall 
grow enormously in our average earning 
power, and labor in particular will feel 
the benefit of the improved conditions in 
which it works. The greatest of econ- 
omic problems and one that will long 
confront humanity is that which is of- 
fered by the growth of population, on 
the one hand, and the growth of capital 
and the progress of technical improve- 
ment on the other. The probabilities 
point to a retarding of the general 
growth of numbers, if the civilized world 
as a whole be taken into account. In 
spite of immigration wages in America 
may increase because of technical im- 
provement and enlarging capital. 

With one more general and familiar 
economic principle in view we shall be 
in a position to make some estimate of 
what is before us and decide whether the 
outlook for a generation is encouraging 
or otherwise. It is the principle of the 
diffusion of the effects of a gain or a 
loss of productivity whose immediate ac- 
tion is local. The whole producing or- 
ganism suffers, and in the long run tends 
to suffer uniformly, from whatever 
makes a single department of labor pro- 
duce less than it has done. In like man- 
ner the whole organism’gains, and in the 
long run tends to gain uniformly, by 
whatever makes any one department 
yield richer returns. If a farmer’s labor 
vields five times as much wheat as it 
formerly yielded, it takes fewer men to 
feed the population, and those who would 
otherwise work painfully on the farm to 
produce nothing but food are released 
to work in the mill, where they produce 
comforts and luxuries. The particular 
mechanism whereby it then comes about 
that the whole population is better fed 
and also better clothed, sheltered and 
generally provided for, we have no room 
here to discuss; but it is a fact that wil! 
not be disputed that the movements of 
labor from occupation to occupation tend 
to bring its returns everywhere to a cer- 
tain approach to uniformity, and if it is 
the agriculturist who is primarily thriv- 
ing, the men in other occupations will, in 
the end, have a share of the gains. 

The same is true of improvements i 
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manufacturing, in transportation and in 
commerce. As a rule the gains first 
come singly and in a local way, but all 
society in the end absorbs them. On this 
principle what is to be expected: in the 
end, if the population of the world con- 
tinues to increase, is reduced per capita 
returns in agriculture and increased re- 
turns in other departments. It remains 
to be seen which influence will be the 
larger, but there is the strongest proba- 
bility that the favorable ones will be so. 
We shall gain more by inventions, dis- 
coveries and the accumulation of produc- 
tive wealth than we shall lose by the 
growth of population. 

What is to be said as to trusts? In so 
far as they are real monopolies they 
divert income from one class to another; 
and the law is endeavoring to deal with 
them on that ground. But do they in- 
crease or diminish the general productive 
power of society? In so far as they re- 
strict their own production they turn 
some labor and capital into less fruitful 
fields and so reduce the returns of gen- 
eral industry. In so far as they affect 
important economies they increase those 
returns. At present American trusts are 
partial monopolies. Their effect on social 
production is a mixture of good and evil 
—an increase of output due to economy, 
and a diminution due to monopoly, with 
a probability that the increase predomi- 
nates. This does not prevent them from 
doing great harm and increasing the 
burden under which large classes are 
working. The public is not getting the 
full benefit of their enlarged productive 
power but is feeling the tax that they 
impose in the enhanced prices of goods. 
In such index numbers as statisticians 
use to measure changes in the cost of liv- 
ing the artificial increase in the prices of 
trust-made goods is certain to figure. 

What is to be said as to the tariff? If 
we concede the correctness of the classi- 
cal argument that it diverts labor and 
capital from more productive to less pro- 
ductive occupations and is therefore in- 
herently wasteful, we must also concede 
a measure of truth in the protectionist’s 
argument that it develops new industries, 
which become more and more productive 
with time, and are in the end a valuable 
asset of the country. If we connect the 
tariff with the recent increase in the cost 


of living, it must be by reason of some 
effects which it has only lately produced ; 
and such effects are discoverable. It has 
played into the hands of the trusts. 
Moreover the duties on agricultural 
products have, until recently, been com- 
paratively inoperative. Most of them 
have had little or no effect on the prices 
of produce in America, and even now 
they have a relatively small effect on 
them. We are, however, approaching the 
point when this effect will be quite per- 
ceptible. The tariff problem in America 
will be more serious than it has been 
when it taxes appreciably the working 
man’s loaf. 

Of the various influences that affect 
the general productive power of labor 
and of invested capital not one has 
sprung into activity as suddenly as the 
increase in the cost of living has taken 
place. The pressure of population on the 
soil has come gradually and so has the 
development of the trusts, while the 
tariff is a thing of very long standing. 
The change in the volume of money 
which has acted on prices has come 
somewhat more suddenly. It affects all 
prices but does not burden all classes. It 
taxes consumers who have not obtained 
an increase of income. The increasing 
labor cost of producing food and raw 
materials taxes everybody but affects 
some classes more than others. Monop- 
olies tax all but the monopolists and do 
this somewhat more severely because of 
a recent effect of long standing duties. 
The compounding of the results of these 
several influences has come with a certain 
suddenness. 

If one looks severally at all these in- 
fluences and perceives what they might 
do when they act together, he finds him- 
self moved to account for the compara- 
tive smallness of their present effects. 
That they have not been greater is due 
to the counteracting influence of increas- 
ing capital, organization and to steadily 
improving methods of production. It is 
in the power of the people to set further 
good influences working. It is possible 
to control trusts and convert them into 
servants of the people. It is possible to 


revise the tariff scientifically and in an 
unmistakably downward direction. 

As to the increase in the volume of 
gold in circulation there is nothing to be 





done. In the long run this metal will, 
like other products of the mine, grow 
costlier and, as compared with other 
articles, scarcer. We shall be mining 
poorer veins and smelting more refrac- 
tory ores, and prices measured in gold 
will begin to decline instead of rising. 
Whenever that occurs the classes that 
now feel the burden will receive a cor- 
responding benefit and the burden will 
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fall elsewhere. Nature will, sooner or 
later, cure this part of the present diffi- 
culty. A spontaneous economic develop- 
ment should, in the meanwhile, enlarge 
the social income and give to laborers and 
to small investors their proper share of it. 

By an intelligent plan of action and a 
determined execution of it the people can 
contribute to this end. 


New York City. 


A White Woman 
Who Married a Chinaman 


BY SUI SIN FAR 


HY did I marry Liu Kanghi, a 
Chinaman? Well, in the first 


place, because I loved him; in 
the second place, because I was weary of 
working, struggling and fighting with 
the world; in the third place, because my 
child needed a home. 

My first husband was an American 
fifteen years older than myself. For a 
few months I was very happy with him. 
I had been a working girl—a_ stenog- 
rapher. A home of my own filled my 
heart with joy. It was a pleasure to me 
to wait upon James, cook him nice little 
dinners and suppers, read to him little 
pieces from the papers and magazines 
and sing and play to him my little songs 
and melodies. And for a few months he 
seemed to be perfectly contented. I sup- 
pose I was a novelty to him, he having 
lived a bachelor existence until he was 
thirty-four. But it was not long before 
he left off smiling at my little jokes, 
grew restive and cross when I teased 
him, and when I tried to get him to listen 
to a story in which I was interested and 
longed to communicate, he would bid 
me not bother him. I was quick to see 
the change and realize that there was a 
gulf of differences between us. Never- 
theless, I loved and was proud of him. 

It was hard work, but I persevered 
until one day. It was about six months 
after our marriage. My husband came 
home a little earlier than usual, and 
found me engaged in trying to work out 


problems in subtraction and addition. He 
laughed sneeringly: “Give it up, Min- 
nie,” said he. “You weren’t built for 
anything but taking care of children. 
But there’s a woman at our place who 
has a head for figures that makes her 
worth over a hundred dollars a month. 
Her husband would have a chance to de- 
velop himself.” 

This speech wounded me. I knew it 
was James’s ambition to write a book on 
social reform. ‘ 

The next day, unbeknown to my hus- 
band, I called upon the wife of the man 
who had employed me as stenographer 
before I was married, and enquired of 
her whether she thought I could get back 
my old position. “But, my dear,” she 
exclaimed, “Your husband is receiving 
a good salary. Why should you work?” 

I told her that my husband had in 
mind the writing of a book on social 
reform and I wished to help him in his 
ambition by earning some money toward 
its publication. 

“Social reform!” she echoed, “What 
sort of social reformer is he who would 
allow his wife to work when he is well 
able to support her!” 

She bade me go home and think no 
more of an office position. I was disap- 
pointed. I said: “Oh, I wish I could 
earn some money for James. If I were 
earning money, perhaps he would not 
think me so stupid.” 

“Stupid, my dear girl. You are one 
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of the -brightest little women I know,” 
kindly comforted Mrs. Rogers. But I 
knew differently and went on to tell her 
of my inability to figure with my hus- 
band how much he had made on certain 
sales, of my lack of interest in politics, 
labor questions, woman suffrage and 
world reformation. “Oh!” I cried, “I am 
a narrow-minded woman. All I care for 
is for my husband to love me and be kind 
to me, for life to be pleasant and easy, 
and to be able to help a wee bit the poor 
and sick around me.” 

Mrs. Rogers looked very serious as 
she told me that there were differences 
of opinion as to what was mieant by 
“narrow-mindedness,” and that the ma- 
jority of men had no wish to drag their 
wives into all their business perplexities, 
and found more comfort in a woman 
whowas more unlike than like themselves. 
Only that morning her husband had said 
to her: “I hate a woman who tries to 
get into every kink of a man’s mind and 
who must be forever at his elbow med- 
dling with all his affairs.” 

I went home comforted. Perhaps after 
a while James would feel and see as did 
Mr. Rogers. Vain hope! 

My child was six weeks old when I 
entered business life again as stenog- 
rapher for Rutherford & Rutherford. 
My salary was $50 a month—more than 
I had ever earned before, and James was 
well pleased, for he had feared that it 
would be difficult for me to obtain a pay- 
ing place after having been out of prac- 
tice for so long. This $50 paid for all 
our living expenses, with the exception 
of rent, so that James would be able to 
put by his balance against the time when 
his book would be ready for publication. 

He began writing his book, and Miss 
Moran, the young woman bookkeeper at 
his place collaborated with him. 

One evening I left James and Miss 
Moran engaged with their work and 
went across the street to see a sick 
friend. When I returned I let myself 
into the house very softly for fear of 
awakening the baby whom I had left 
sleeping. As I stood in the hall I heard 
my husband’s voice in the sitting room. 
This is what he was saying: 

“I am a lonely man. There is no com- 
panionship between me and my wife.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Miss Moran, 
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as I thought a little impatiently, “Look 
over this paragraph, please, and tell me 
if you do not think it would be well to 
have it follow after the one ending with 
the words “ultimate concord,” in place 
of that beginning with “These great 
principles.” 

“I cannot settle my mind upon the 
work tonight,” said James in a sort of 
thick, tired voice, “I want to talk to you 
—to win your sympathy—your love.” 

I heard a chair pushed back. I knew 
Miss Moran had arisen. 

“Good night!” I heard her say. 
“Much as I would like to see this work 
accomplished, I shall come no more!” 

“But, my God! you cannot throw the 
thing up at this late date.” : 

“T can and I will. Let me pass, sir.” 

“Tf there were no millstone around my 
neck, you would not say, ‘Let me pass, 
sir’ in that tone of voice.” 

The next I heard was a heavy fall. _ 
Miss Moran had knocked my big hus- 
band down. 

I pushed open the door. Miss Moran, 
cool and collected, was pulling on her 
gloves. James was struggling to his 
feet. 

“Oh, Mrs. Carson!” exclaimed the 
former, “Your husband fell over that 
stool. Wasn’t it stupid of him!” 


James, of course, got his divorce six 
months after I deserted him. He did 


“not ask for the child and I was allowed« 


to keep it. 

Iwas on my way to the water front, 
the baby in my arms. I was walking 
quickly, for my state of mind was such 
that I could have borne twice my burden 
and not have felt it. Just as I turned 
down a hill which led to the docks, some- 
one touched my arm and I heard a voice 
say: 

“Pardon me, lady; but you have 
dropped your baby’s shoe!” 

“Oh, yes!” I answered, taking the 
shoe mechanically from an outstretched 
hand, and pushing on. 

I could hear the waves lapping against 
the pier when the voice again fell upon 
my ear. 

“Tf you go any further, lady, you will 
fall into the water !” 

My answer was a step forward. 

A strong hand was laid upon my arm 
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and I was swung around against my will. 
“Poor little baby,” went on the voice, 
which was unusually soft for a man’s. 
“Let me hold him!” 

I surrendered my child to the voice. 

“Better come over where it is light and 
you can see where to walk!” 

I allowed -myself to be led into the 
light. 

Thus I met Liu Kanghi, the Chinese 
who afterward became my husband. I 
followed him, obeyed him, trusted him 
from the very first. It never occurred 
to me to ask myself what manner of man 
was succoring me. I only knew that he 
was a man and that I was being cared 
for as no one had ever cared for me since 
my father died. And my grim deter- 
mination to leave a world which had 
been cruel to me passed away—and in 
its place I experienced a strange calm- 
ness and content. 

“I am going to take you to the house 
of a friend of mine,” he said as he pre- 
ceded me up the hill, the baby in his 
arms. 

“You will not mind living with Chin- 
ese people?” he added. 

An electric light under which we were 
passing flashed across his face. 

I did not recoil—not even at first. It 
may have been because he was wearing 
American clothes, wore his hair cut, and 
even to my American eyes appeared a 
good looking young man—and it may 
have been because of my troubles; but 
whatever it was, I answered him and I 
meant it: “I would much rather live with 
Chinese than Americans.” 

He did not ask me why and I did not 
tell him until long afterward the story 
of my unhappy marriage, my desertion 
of the man who had made it impossible 
for me to remain under his roof; the 
shame of the divorce, the averted faces 
of those who had been my friends; the 
cruelty of the world; the awful struggle 
for an existence for myself and child; 
sickness followed by despair. 

The Chinese family with which he 
placed me were kind, simple folk. The 
father had been living in America for 
more than twenty years. The family 
consisted of his wife, a grown daughter 
and several small sons and daughters, all 
of whom had been born in America. 
They made me very welcome and adored 
the baby. Liu Jusong, the father, was a 


working jeweler; but because of an ac- 
cident by which he had lost the use of 
one hand was partially incapacitated for 
work. Therefore, their family depended 
for maintenance chiefly upon their kins- 
man, Liu Kanghi, the Chinese who had 
brought me to them. 

“We love much our cousin,” said, one 
of the little girls to me one day. “He 
teaches us so many games and brings us 
toys and sweets.” 

As soon as I recovered from the at- 
tack of nervous prostration which laid 
me low for over a month after being re- 
ceived into the Liu home, my mind be- 
gan to form plans for my own and my 
child’s maintenance. One morning I put 
on my hat and jacket and told Mrs, Liu 
I would go down town and make an ap- 
plication for work as a stenographer at 
the different typewriting offices. She 
pleaded with me to wait a week longer— 
until, as she said, “your limbs are more 
fortified with strength,” but I assured 
her that I felt myself well able to begin 
to do for myself, and that I was anxious 
to repay some little part of the expense 
I had been to them. 

“For all we have done for you,” she 
answered, “our cousin has paid us 
doublefold.” 

“No money can recompense your 
kindness to myself and child,” I replied, 
“but if it is your cousin to whom I am 
indebted for board and lodging, all the 
greater is my anxiety to repay what I 
owe.” 

When I returned to the house that 
evening, tired out with my quest for 
work, I found Liu Kanghi tossing ball 
with little Fong in the front porch. 

Mrs. Liu bustled out to meet me and 
began scolding in motherly fashion. 

“Oh, why you go down town before 
you strong enough? See! You look all 
sick again!” said she. 

She turned to Liu Kanghi and said 
something in Chinese. He threw the 
ball back to the boy and came toward 
me, his face grave and concerned. 

“Please be so good as to take my 
cousin’s advice,” he urged. 

“T am well enough to work now,” I 
replied, “and I cannot sink deeper into 
your debt.” 

“You need not,” said he. “I know a 
way by which you can quickly pay me 
off and earn a good living without wear- 
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ing yourself out and leaving the baby all 
day. ‘My cousin tells me that you can 
create most beautiful flowers on silk, 
velvet and linen. Why not then you do 
some of that work for my store? I will 
buy all you can make.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “I should be only 
too glad to do such work. But do you 
really think I can earn a living in that 
way ?” 

“You certainly can,” was his reply, “I 
am requiring an embroiderer, and if you 
will do the work for me I will try to pay 
you what it is worth?” 

So I gladly gave up my quest for office 
work. I lived in the Liu Jusong house 
and worked for Liu Kanghi. The days, 
weeks and months passed peacefully and 
happily. Artistic needlework had always 
been my favorite occupation, and when 
it became a source both of remuneration 
and pleasure, I began to feel that life 
was worth living after all. I watched 
with complacency my child grow among 
the little Chinese children. My life’s ex- 
perience had taught me that the virtues 
do not all belong to the whites. I was 
interested in all that concerned the Liu 
household, became acquainted with all 
their friends and lost altogether the 
prejudice against the foreigner in which 
I had been reared. 

I had been living thus more than a 
year when one afternoon, as I was walk- 
ing home from Liu Kanghi’s store on 
Kearney street, a parcel of silks and floss 
under my arm, and my little girl trudg- 
ing by my side, I came face to face with 
James Carson. 

“Well, now,” said he, planting him- 
self in front of me, “You are looking 
pretty well. How are you making out?” 

I caught up my child and pushed past 
him without a word. When I reached 
the Liu house I was trembling in every 
limb, so great was my dislike and fear of 
the man who had been my husband. 

About a week later a letter came to the 
house addressed to me. It read: 

“Dear Minnie—If you are willing to forget 
the past and make up, I am too. I was sur- 
prised to see you the other day, prettier than 
ever—and much more of a woman. Let me 
know your mind at an early date. 

“Your affectionate husband, 


: “JAMES, 
“204 Buchanan street.” 
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I ignored this letter, but a heavy fear 
opprest me. Liu Kanghi, who called 
the evening of the day I received it, re- 
marked as he arose to greet me that I 
was looking troubled and hoped that it 
was not the embroidery flowers. 

“Tt is the shadow from my big hat,” 
I answered lightly. I was dressed for 
going down town with Mrs. Liu, who 
was preparing her eldest daughter’s 
trousseau. 

“Some day,” said Liu Kanghi earnest- 
ly, “I hope that you will tell to me all 
that is in your heart and mind.” 

I found comfort in his kind face. 

“If you will wait until I return I will 
tell you all tonight,’ I answered. 

Strange as it may seem, altho I had 
known Liu Kanghi now for more than 
a year, I had had little talk alone with 
him, and all he knew about me was what 
he had learned from Mrs. Liu, namely, 
that I was a divorced woman, who, when 
saved from self-destruction, was home- 
less and starving. ° 

That night, however, after hearing 
my story, he asked me to be his wife. 
He said: “I love you and would protect 
you from all trouble. Your child shall 
be as my own.” 

I replied: “I appreciate your love and 
kindness, but I cannot answer you just 
yet. Be my friend for a little while 
longer.” 

“Do you have for me the love feel- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T do not know,” I answered truth- 
fully. 

Another letter came. It was written 
in a different spirit from the first and 
contained a threat about the child. 

There seemed but one course open to 
me. That was to leave my Chinese 
friends. I did. With much sorrow and 
regret I bade them good bye and took 
lodgings in a part of the city far re- 
moved from the outskirts of Chinatown 
where my home had been with the Liu’s. 
My little girl pined for her Chinese play- 
mates, and I myself felt strange and 


- lonely; but I knew that if I wished to 


keep my child I could no longer remain 
with my friends. 

I stil! continued working for Liu 
Kanghi, and carried my embroidery to 
his store in the evening after the little 
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one ‘had been put to sleep. He usually 
escorted me back; but never asked to be 
allowed, and I never invited him, to visit 
me, or even enter the house. I was a 
young woman, and alone, and what I 
had suffered from scandal since I had 
left James Carson had made me wise. 

It was a cold, wet evening in Novem- 
ber when he accosted me once again. I 
had run over to a delicatessen store at 
the corner of the block where I lived. 
As I stepped out, his burly figure loomed 
up in the gloom before me. I started 
back with a little cry, but he grasped my 
arm and held it. 

“Walk beside me quietly if you do not 
wish to attract attention,” said he, “and 
by God, if you do, I will take the kid 
tonight.” 

“You-dare not!” I answered. “You 
have no right to, her whatever. She is 
my child and I have supported her for 
the last two years alone.” 

“Alone! What will the courts say 
when I tell them about the Chinaman ?” 

“What will the courts say?” I echoed. 
“What can they say? Is there any dis- 
grace in working for a Chinese merchant 
and receiving pay for my labor?” 

“And walking in the evening with 
him, and living for over a year in a 
house for which he paid the rent!” 

He had evidently been making inquir- 
ies concerning the Liu family and also 
watching me for some time. How a 
woman can loathe and hate the man she 
has once loved! 

We were nearing my lodgings. Per- 
haps the child had awakened and was 
crying for me. I would not, however, 
have entered the house, had he not 
stopped at the door and pushed it open. 

“Lead the way upstairs!” said he, “I 
want to see the kid.” 

“You shall not,” I cried. In my des- 
peration I wrenched myself from his 
grasp and faced him, blocking the stairs. 

“If you use violence,” I declared, “the 
lodgers will come to my assistance. 
They know. me.” 

He released my arm. 

“Bah!” said he, “I’ve no use for the 
kid. It is you I’m after getting recon- 
ciled to. Don’t you know, Minnie, that 
once your husband, always your hus- 
band. Since I saw you the other day on 
the street I have been more in love with 


you than ever before. Suppose we for- 
get all and begin over again!” 

Tho the tone of his voice had softened, 
my fear of him grew greater. I would 
have fled up the stairs had he not again 
laid his hand on my arm. 

“Answer me, girl,” said he. 

And in spite of my fear, I shook off 
his hand and said: 

“No husband of mine are you, either 
legally or morally. And I have no feel- 
ing whatever for you other than con- 
tempt.” 

“Ah! So you have sunk!”—his ex- 
pression was evil. “The oily little Chink 
has won you!” 

I was no !onger afraid of him. 

“Won me!” I cried, unheeding who 
heard me. “Yes, honorably and like a 
man. And what are you that dare sneer 
at one like him? For all your six feet of 
grossness, your small soul cannot meas- 
ure up to his great one. You were un- 
willing to protect and care for the 


woman who was your wife or the little’ 


child you caused to come into this world: 
but he succored and saved the stranger 
woman, treated her as a woman, with 
reverence and respect; gave her child a 
home—and made them both independent 
—not only of others, but of himself. 
Now, hearing you insult him behind his 
back, I know, what I did not know be- 
fore—that I love him—and all I have to 
say to you is, Go!” 

And James Carson went. I heard of 
him again but once. That was when the 
papers reported his death of apoplexy 
while exercising at a public gymnasium. 

‘Loving Liu Kanghi, I became his wife, 
and tho it is true that there are many 
Americans who look down upon me for 
so becoming, I have never regretted it. 
No, not even when men cast upon me 
the glances they cast upon sporting 
women. I accept the lot of the Ameri- 
can wife of an humble Chinaman in 
America. The happiness of the man who 
loves me is more to me than the approv- 
al or disapproval of those who in my 


. dark days left me to die like a dog. My 


Chinese husband has his faults. He is 
hot tempered, and at times arbitrary ; but 
he is always a man, and has never sought 
to take away from me the privilege of 
being but a woman. I can lean upon and 
trust in him. I feel him behind me, pro- 
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tecting and caring for me, and that, to 
an ordinary woman like myself, means 
more than anything else. 

Only when the son of Liu F anghi lays 
his little head upon my bosom do I ques- 
tion whether I have done wisely. For 
my boy, the son of the Chinese man, is 
possessed of a childish wisdom which 
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brings the tears to my eyes—and as he 
stands between his father and myself, 
like yet unlike us both, so will he stand 


‘in after years, between his father’s and 


his mother’s people, and if there is no 

kindliness nor understanding between 

them, what will my -boy’s fate be? 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Columbus and Hocking Scandal 


BY HORACE WHITE, LL.D. 


{As Mr. White was chairman of the recent commission appointed by Governor Hughes to 


investigate the Stock Exchange, the following article has especial significance. 


Probably no 


journalist in the country has done more to promote sound finance than Mr. White.—EprTor.] 


FEW years ago there was a rather 
A spectacular boom, followed by a 
; reaction, on the Stock Exchange, 

in which Amalgamated Copper was the 
central figure. This property had been 
formed by the purchase and consolidation 
of several copper mines of large produc- 
ing capacity in Montana. Amalgamated 
Copper was admitted to quotation on the 
Exchange in the “unlisted” department. 
This means that the usual requirements 
as regards the filing of reports of earn- 
ings, expenses and other information, had 
not been complied with. To be “unlist- 
ed” means that traders in such securities 
incur more risks when dealing in them 
than in listed securities. 

The men who organized Amalgamated 
Copper were known to be very rich. 
They were called, in a general way, the 
“Standard Oil crowd,” although not all 
of them were identified with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and not all of the 
“magnates” of Standard Oil were inter- 
ested in Amalgamated Copper. The con- 
nection between the two companies was 
sufficiently marked and also sufficiently 
vague to draw speculators from far and 
near. The stock began to rise very soon 
after it was admitted to quotation on the 
Exchange and the rise continued with 
increasing rapidity until a climax was 
reached. Then there was a pause and a 
decline. Amalgamated Copper fell from 
138 to 60 even more swiftly than it had 
risen, but there were no failures of mo- 
ment. The affair was generally consid- 


ered a glaring case of “manipulation,” 
or a systematic attempt to push up the 
price of a security in order to tempt pur- 
chasers and to unload it upon the pub- 
lic at more than its true value. This 
opinion prevailed for some months after 
the collapse tok place. 

The real facts were somewhat differ- 
ent. It turned out later that the boom- 
ers of Amalgamated Copper had not 
made much money, if any, out of the 
speculation. They had formed a pool in 
the first instance, intending to put up the 
price, draw in buyers, and then’sell out. 
This they had done, but to their surprise, 
the boom continued after they had sold 
and pocketed their gains. The price of 
Amalgamated continued to rise. The 
momentum they had imparted to it car- 
ried it onward and upward until they be- 
gan to consider themselves greenhorns 
for selling out prematurely. They 
thought that they had underestimated the 
value of their own property. So they 
bought again, contrary to the advice of 
their pool manager, and now the stock 
soared to heights not previously dreamed 
of. Outside speculators, whose heads 
were not turned by nearness to the daz- 
zling object, had generally taken their 
profits; that is, they had sold their hold- 
ings to the original boomers, so that 
when the topmost round of the ladder 
was reached (there always is a topmost 
round), the Standard Oil crowd occu- 
pied that exalted situation. Then there 
was a “rich men’s panic.” Ordinarily 
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in a crash of such magnitude failures 
would have been numerous and disas- 
trous. They were not so in this case, for 
while the losses were great, the resources 
of the speculators were still greater. 

As compared with the boom and panic 
in Amalgamated Copper the recent ad- 
venture in Columbus and Hocking Coal 
and Iron is a mere bagatelle. The cap- 
ital stock of the latter is less than $7,000,- 
000, that of the former being $155,000,- 
ooo. As no members of the Stock Ex- 
change failed and no complaint was made 
in the former instance, there was no ap- 
parent cause for action on the part of 
the officers of that institution. The dis- 
ciplinary powers of the Exchange do not 
extend to non-members. However reck- 
less or unprincipled may be the acts of 
those who merely give orders to brokers, 
or lend money on Stock Exchange 
collaterals, the authority of the Govern- 
ing Committee does not reach them. 

In the Columbus and Hocking case 
two failures of members occurred, and 
the circumstances were such that inves- 
tigation on the part of the Exchange be- 
came imperative. Under the rules of the 
body the failure of a member to meet 
his contracts operates as a suspension, 
but the failed member may be reinstated 
after payment of his debts. In both of 
these cases the Governing Board decided 
that the failed members had been guilty 
of “acts detrimental to the interests of 
the Exchange,” and that they should not 
be eligible to reinstatement. This is very 
severe punishment. It is like a sentence 
of financial death. It even compels dis- 
solution of partnership, if the firm to 
which the member belongs desires to 
continue business on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

What was the nature of the acts detri- 
mental to the interests of the Exchange, 
of which these members have been 
guilty, the public have not learned. The 
final-réport on the Columbus and Hock- 
sing case has not yet been made. In fact 
the evidence is not completed. The tes- 
timony of Mr. James R. Keene,so far as it 
has been taken, tells us that a pool was 
formed under his management to bid up 
the market price, beginning at 25 or 
thereabouts, and that it was carried up 
to a point where Keene saw that the 
stock was not worth the price at which it 


was selling (about 60), and advised the 
pool members to take their profits, which 
they did. The profit realized was about 
$250,000. Keene says that he advised 
them to let the stock alone thereafter, 
but that his advice was not followed. 
They formed a second pool and pushed 
the price up to 92, and then came a 
crash. Columbus and Hocking fell with 
great violence to 20. A panic was pre- 
cipitated on the Exchange which caused 
losses in other securities more than a 
hundred times greater than those in- 
curred in Columbus and Hocking. 

According to outside appearances this 
disastrous affair was the result of manip- 
ulation pure and simple, and public opin- 
ion so regards it. It is generally as- 
sumed that the members of the pool were 
aiming to put up the price of the stock 
in order to attract ignorant investors and 
to unload it upon them at prices far 
above its real value—a transaction no 
whit better than pocket picking, or high- 
way robbery. Looking at it in this light, 
wonder is naturally expressed that the 
Stock Exchange authorities do not char- 
acterize it as robbery, and do not frame 
rules to prevent manipulation hereafter. 
Moreover, the Legislature at Albany— 
or that portion of it which is not too busy 
investigating itseli—seems eager to reach 
out and comprehend all vagrom men. 

It will be best, however, to await the 
full report of the Exchange authorities. 
It may turn out that the Columbus and 
Hocking speculation ran on all fours with 
that of Amalgamated Copper, with mere- 
ly the difference that the speculators in 
the latter case were operating with their 
own capital, while those of the former 
were relying upon the broken reed of call 
loans. It is possible that in both cases 
the parties who had once sold out at a 
profit were dazzled by their success and 
went into the second pool believing that 
the property was worth what they were 
paying for it. One of the victims has 
already so testified, and since he has paid 
the severest possible penalty for his mis- 
take, he is entitled at least to a suspen- 
sion of judgment. 

Whether he is entitled to reinstate- 
ment as a member of the Exchange 
(after his debts are settled) is another 
question. There should be adequate pun- 
ishment for reckless speculation which 
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involves other persons in loss and ruin. 
The Exchange has a right to protect it- 
self against paranoiacs as well as against 
rascals, Its rules are framed to that end. 
For thjs purpose it has officers to deter- 
mine what kind of acts are detrimental 
to the common interests and what degree 
of punishment should be visited upon of- 
fenders. As the Exchange is a volunteer 
organization there is no appeal from its 
decisions. Its process is summary, and 
for that reason it is seldom needful to 
use it. Some people think that the Ex- 
change ought to be incorporated by the 
Legislature so that the courts may issue 
injunctions to protect members upon 
whom the hand of discipline has fallen 
too heavily. No way so apt to block 
the wheels of justice and put an end to 
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discipline can be imagined. No other 
scheme so certain to multiply offenders 
and shelter them from punishment could 
be devised. ; 

How to prevent manipulation on the 
Stock Exchange was one of the problems 
which engaged the attention of the Gov- 
ernor Hughes Committee on Specula- 
tion last year. Nothing in the Columbus 
and Hocking case thus far disclosed calls 
for any change in the finding of the 
committee, stated in the following words: ~ 


“While we have been unable to discover 
any remedy [for manipulation] short of abol- 
ishing the Exchange itself, we are convinced 
that the Exchange can prevent the worst forms 
of this evil by exercising its influence and au- 
thority over the members to prevent them. 
When continued manipulation exists it is pa- 
tent to experienced observers.” - 


New York City, March 2, 1910. 


Books 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


B OOKS are not made for libraries, 


but libraries for books. They are 

not made to be owned in sets, but 
to be read by sentences. They are not 
meant to become the mural decoration of 
a rich man’s home, a luxury of the exter- 
nal life ; but they are meant to be service- 
able to the inner life of rich and poor 
alike, 

Many books have been destined to pass 
an idle hour and then die forgotten. 
Some books have been destined to fill 
leisure to the full with beauty, and they 
live while they are enjoyed; but a few 
books there are that death cannot kill— 
they are perennial in their repeated resur- 
rections and everlasting in their influ- 
ence, for these few express ideals that 
encourage the germination of the spirit in 
soil long fallow. 

Suppose that a certain great book is 
read only by one great man in each cen- 


tury? Is he alone the. gainer by his 
perusal of it? Will he not, because of it, 
rise to greater achievement and more 
abundantly benefit his times? Will not 
the thoughts exprest in it filter thru 
his mind into the minds of those with 
whom he has human relations? Will they 
not gain dignity by contact with what- 
ever of insight and nobility he has gained 
from that book? 

Wise folk distrust all books beneath 
their own status of nobility, attainment 
and power, and love those with a stern 
challenge, those that are stimulating and 
helpful in their several vocations, those 
that inspire the “darkest hours, and those 
that are not inconsistent with ardor and 
joy. They do not rejoice in the posses- 
sion of any good book unless they are 
willing to share it; or, failing this, they 
do thejr best to radiate its light. 


Bururncton, Iowa. 





A Busy Musical Season 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 


AutHor or “Success 1n Music anp How It Is Won,” “Wacner ann His Works,” Etc. 


HEN I became the musical critic 
W of the Evening Post, in 1881, 
three great men—Carl Schurz, 
Lawrence Godkin and Horace White— 
had just assumed editorial control of it. 
They worked hard to make it a success, 
while I usually sat at my desk and twid- 
dled my thumbs or looked out of the win- 
dow at the steamers coming in from 
Europe or starting on their trip East. 
There was so little to do in my depart- 
ment that I‘even went regularly across 
the river to attend concerts in Brooklyn. 
Today I would as soon think of cov- 
ering performances in Chicago or San 
Francisco as in the neighboring borough, 
There are now so many concerts and 
operas in Manhattan that often I need 
two assistants to help me out, and I see 
the time approaching when the musical 
editor of a metropolitan daily will, like 
the city editor, sit in a large room, sur- 
rounded by a staff of trained reporters 
who are ready to be sent out in all direc- 
tions, morning, afternoon and night, to 
gather the news and comment on the en- 
tertainments given. 

In the good old times New York had 
only two orchestras, each of which gave 
a dozen concerts during the season, six 
of which were duplicates of the other six. 
Now we have half a dozen orchestras and 
the number of concerts given is four or 
five times what it used to be. In the 
opera house we had to content ourselves 
with a prima donna or two, a baritone, 
and a bass, exhibited in the Academy of 
Music. Today we have two opera houses, 
which have corraled nearly all the great 
singers in the world. 

Never before has New York had such 
a busy musical season as this winter; 
never have the critics been called upon to 
write so many columns of praise or cen- 
sure, to describe so many new operas and 
comment on so many revivals of old 
favorites. In the days of Maurice Grau 
and Heinrich Conried it was considered 
a sure waste of money to try to enlarge 
the operatic repertory. Oscar Hammer- 
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stein proved the erroneousness of that 
dogma by the financial as well as artistic 
successes he achieved, particularly with 
new French operas and with Strauss’s 
“Salome”; and the Metropolitan man- 
agers were compelled to follow his ex- 
ample. Thus it has happened that the 
present season has- witnessed already the 
production of seven operas new to this 
city: Massenet’s “Grisélidis,’ “Heérod- 
iade” and “Sapho”; Strauss’s “Elektra” ; 
Franchetti’s “Germania”; Bruneau’s 
“L’Attaque du Moulin” ; Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame,” and the revival of six 
former favorites: “Stradella,” “La Fille 
de Madame Angot,” “Les Dragons de 
Villars,” “Czar and Carpenter,” “Orfeo,” 
“Fra Diavolo.” 

Two of these revivals were not of 
operas but of operettas. Mr. Hammer- 
stein, who does not always know when 
to let well enough alone, imported a 
French opéra comique company which, 
for some weeks, was heard on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at the Manhattan. Some 
of the singers (among them Devries) 
were excellent and the chorus and or- 
chestra were the same as on the grand 
opera nights. “Les Dragons de Villars” 
was one of the revivals produced by this 
company; but it did not draw; nor did 
the other operettas that were given. 
Whatever may be the case with grand 
opera (where everything is sung) in the 
case of light opera, which has dialogue 
between the musical numbers, it is neces- 
sary to use the language of the country. 
There are not enough French-speaking 
opera-goers in New York to make such 
a venture successful. Mr. Hammerstein 
soon discovered his mistake and sent his 
opera comique singers to Canada, where 
they were welcomed. 

From a financial point of view the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House made a similar mistake when they 
undertook to give two performances 4 
week of light operas at the New Theater. 
The idea prompting this step was a good 
one. There are certain operas which are 
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not big enough to fill the vast spaces of 
the Metropolitan with sound, so it was 
reasoned that these would be effective in 
the smaller auditorium of the New Thea- 
ter. They proved to be so; but few of 
them attracted large audiences, altho all 
of them were given with beautiful new 
scenic attire and generally with the best 
singers of the Metropolitan Company. 
The explanation lay in the three words: 
“too much opera.” In the New Theater 
the Metropolitan: managers had unwit- 
tingly created opposition to the perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan which, added 
to Hammerstein’s, brought about a glut 
in the market. Consequently there will 
be no operatic performances next season 
in the New Theater, which is to be re- 
modeled to make it more suitable for 
plays, and plays only. 

Of the old favorites revived at the 
New Theater several—‘Fra Diavolo,” 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” and “Czar 
and Carpenter,” in particular—gave 
much pleasure. This theater was also 


chosen for the first production in Amer- 
ica of “L’Attaque du Moulin,” by Alfred 
Bruneau, a composer who has long been 


prominent in Paris. He owed his suc- 
cess in his own country largely to the 
fact that for several of his operas Emile 
Zola provided the “book.” For “The At- 
tack on the Mill,” however, Louis Gallet 
wrote the libretto, which is concerned 
with incidents that are supposed to have 
happened during the Franco-Prussian 
War. There is much shooting and blow- 
ing of bugles—more than there is of 
original melody, which, after all, is more 
important to the success of an opera. 
“L’Attaque du Moulin” was favorably 
received but it is not likely to remain in 
the repertory. 

One reason for its production this 
year lay in the engagement of the famous 
French contralto, Marie Delna, for the 
Metropolitan. Marcelline, in Bruneau’s 
opera, is one of her best parts. She also 
won much admiration by her highly 
dramatic impersonation of Orfeo, in 
Gluck’s opera, at the larger house. 
“Orfeo” is the oldest of all surviving 
operas; several previous attempts to re- 
vive it at the Metropolitan failed ; it suc- 
ceeded this time, thanks to a good cast 
(Madame Homer was the Orfeo before 
Madame Delna came), picturesque and 
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artistic scenery of dream-like beauty, and 
the devotion of Toscanini, whose great- 
est ambition is to show that he can inter- 
pret German operas as well as those of 
Verdi and Puccini. 

His passionate yet beautiful version of 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” has been 
one of the sensations of the season. It 
makes a tremendous difference—to the 
singers as well as the listeners—whether 
he or any one else conducts “Aida,” 
“Madama Butterfly” and divers other 
operas ; yet even he, with all his devotion, 
could not make a success of “Falstaff,” 
for the simple reason that when Verdi 
composed that opera, in his eightieth 
year, he had lost the power of creating 
melodies. As a study in style “Falstaff” 
is a model. But operatic audiences do 
not wish to study style, either vocal or 
orchestral; they want to be entertained 
with agreeable melodies and emotional 
harmonies. 

Toscanini (and Gatti-Casazza) were 
also responsible for the first production 
in America of “Germania,” by Baron 
Franchetti, an Italian millionaire who 
has a weakness for writing for the stage. 
In his own country some of his operas 
have had considerable vogue, thanks, in 
part, to their fine scenic backgrounds, 
which he helped to provide. At the 
Metropolitan, also, “Germania” was 
beautifully staged; and as those who 
were responsible for its production here 
are personal friends of its composer and 
publisher further steps were taken to 
ensure at least an apparent success for it 
by including in the cast Caruso, Amato 
and Destinn. On its own merits it would 
have attracted little attention because its 
music is commonplace and reminiscent, 
with an occasional scene which is stirring 
in a pompous way, half musical, half 
patriotic. The story tells the adventures 
of a number of German students who 
are plotting to free Germany from the 
tyranny of Napoleonic rule; and the last 
scene is a realistic presentation of the 
battlefield of Leipzig, after the action. 

It has been suggested that Massenet 
should erect a statue to Oscar Hammer- 
stein on his grounds, for this impresario 
has practically discovered a new contin- 
ent for him. Previous to the building 
of the Manhattan Opera House only a 
few. of Massenet’s many operas— 
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“Manon,” “Werther,” “La Navarraise” 
—had been produced, with indifferent re- 
sults. Mr. Hammerstein added to these 
several others, two of which—“Thais” 
and “The Juggler of Notre Dame”—won 
immediate and sensational success, partly 
on their awn merits, partly because he 
had them sung and acted by artists— 
headed by Mary Garden, Maurice 
Renaud and Charles Dalmores—who 
were specialists in this style of music. 

During the present season he has 
added three more Massenet operas to his 
repertory, “Sapho,” “Hérodiade” and 
“Grisélidis.” None of these has proved 
quite as successful as the two just named, 
but they have provided agreeable variety 
and borne witness to the versatility of the 
artists. Of these three operas “Sapho” 
is the least interesting by far ; it is music- 
ally arid and otherwise coarse and stupid. 
As it will never be revived, it is needless 
to dwell on it. 

Much more satisfactory is “Hérod- 
iade” ; its heroine is Salome, but a very 
different Salome from that of Strauss’s 
opera; she does not gloat necrophilis- 
tically over the prophet’s severed head, 
but loves him with the love of a normal 
maiden and stabs herself when she hears 
he has been executed by order of her 
mother. The score of this opera contains 
two of Massenet’s most famous melodies, 
which are often heard in the concert halls 
—“Tl est doux, il est bon” and “Vision 
fugitive.” 

“Grisélidis” also met with considerable 
favor. It is an operatic miracle play, 
like “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” being 
based on the story, first told by Boccac- 
cio, of the beautiful peasant girl who is 
put to such cruel tests of her obedience 
and fidelity by her husband and the devil. 
Always the devil! What would opera 
composers do without the devil? While 
there are no melodic gems in this opera, 
like the two just named in “Hérodiade,” 
there is much ingratiating and ‘‘atmos- 
pheric” music. A peculiarity of this 
work is, that while the chorus supplies 
some of its most beautiful strains, it is 
always invisible. 

That the season’s most sensational 
production has been Richard Strauss’s 
“Elektra,” it is needless to say. Mr. 
Hammerstein succeeded last season in 
making “Salome” the success of the year 
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—the same “Salome” that the Metropol- 
itan’s directors had banished as being 
“objectionable and detrimental to the 
best interests” of their institution. As a 
matter of course he promptly secured the 
rights of “Salome’s” successor, “Elek- 
tra,” and the grateful Strauss charged 
him only $10,000 therefor, besides the 
trifle of $18,000 in advance royalties. 
This time, it is to be feared, the manager 
lost by his bargain. “Elektra” did not 
become a sensational success—tho every- 
body talked about it and there were the 
usual explanatory lectures and a thematic 
guide by Hutcheson—and after only six 
performances it was shelved. 

Matricide is the theme of this idyllic 
opera. The preparations for it take up 
the first hour and a half; the remaining 
twenty minutes are devoted to its execu- 
tion. The murder of one’s parents is a 
crime so unnatural that the Greeks con- 
sidered it possible only on the part of an 
insane person, wherefore Solon made no 
law against it. But the unnatural, in 
love and crime, is what appeals to Rich- 
ard Strauss. His music is equally ab- 
normal. Melody is tabooed (it is so 
much easier to taboo than to create it!) ; 
the vocal utterances consist largely of 
what Madame Schumann-Heink (who 
was the original Klytemnestra in Dres- 
den) called “groans, shrieks and sighs” ; 
the orchestral score calls for 120 instru- 
ments, each of which tries to outdo the 
others in loudness and acrobatic feats of 
skill; the colors are monotonous because 
all the players are kept busy nearly all 
the time (one is reminded of the theatri- 
cal manager who, at a rehearsal, finding 
the trombonists taking their prescribed 
rests scolded them for not earning their 
money); and, altogether, “Elektra” 
makes the impression of being a curiosity 
and a monstrosity rather than a real 
work of art. It will share the fate of its 
predecessors. None of the Strauss 
operas has as yet proved an enduring 
success. 

Besides these novelties and revivals 
there have been multitudinous operatic 
performances, at the rate of fourteen or 
fifteen a week. Yet the concerts have 
not been neglected. Nordica, Sembrich, 
Farrar, Gadski, Willner and others have 
given well-attended song recitals; Kreis- 
ler and Elman have delighted lovers of 
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violin music ; Carrefio, Samaroff, Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Busoni, Rachmaninoff and 
others have played the piano wonder- 
fully, and the orchestras—the Philhar- 
monic, the Boston and New York Sym- 
phony Societies, the People’s Symphony, 
the Volpe, the Young People’s, the Rus- 
sian—have all been working overtime. 
Chamber music has been abundant, and 
the only kind of music which has lan- 
guished—here as everywhere—is the 
oratorio. 

The Busoni piano recitals proved of 
special interest because this Italian pian- 
ist had not been heard here for a num- 
ber for years, during which his art has 
ripened wonderfully. He is the most 
subjective of all players, coloring all the 
music he performs with his own individ- 
uality ; but as that individuality is inter- 
esting and thoroly artistic, the results 
are agreeable and commendable. His 
specialty is the creation of the illusion 
that when he plays the piano you actual- 
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ly hear other instruments—sometimes a 
whole band. 

While Busoni is a composer, he has 
not produced here any of his own works. 
The Russian composer, Rachmaninoff, on 
the contrary, played and conducted al- 
most exclusively his own pieces. He 
owes his world-wide fame to a splendid 
prelude in C sharp minor. His orches- 
tral pieces and concertos do not maintain 
themselves on the same level of inspira- 
tion, but they are worth producing. 

There was less interest over the advent 
of Liza Lehmann this year than there 
was last over the concerts of Madame 
Chaminade, France’s most renowned 
woman composer. Madame Lehmann is 
the best known composer of her sex in 
England. Her specialty is song cycles. 
One of these, “In a Persian Garden,” is 
much in vogue in this country. It 
formed the basis of her concerts, in 
which she assisted at the piano. 

New York City. 


The Oak and the Man 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


THE Oak said to the forest trees: 
“We are nigh as old as the eagle is; 
As old as the carp that takes his ease 
In the pond under the terraces. 


“Brothers,” he said, “it is long, in truth, 
Since I was an acorn, round and smooth; 
God knows, and yet I am still a youth— 
I shall live a thousand years, in sooth. 


“Brothers,” he said, “lean down by me. 
See, a man walketh, so small to see! 

His head is not as high as my knee, 

But his pride soars high as the highest tree. 


“He who must die—his day is brief! 

He swings on the bough like a painted leaf 
That the wind of autumn layeth in grief— 
Friends, of us, trees, he is lord and chief! 


“He is but a babe, and yet he is old— 

A word, a song, and his tale is told. 

He would soar to the sun, but his heart 
grows cold; 

His pride has neither stay nor hold. 


“Brothers, many men have we seen 
By the lawns and the pond and the bowling 


green 
Of the old house that’s wise and serene, 
Nigh as old as myself, I ween. 


“We see man tottering, daisy-high, 

A breath, he loves, he is high as the sky; 
He sees his children and he must die, 
Brief as the moth and the butterfly. 


“Hear, O brothers!” He laughed in his beard; 

The whole wide forest shook as it heard: 

“We are his, we whom the ages reared, 

Whom no storm nor lightning could make 
afear’d. 


“Hear his pride! He is weak and slight, 
Yet straddles earth like a god in his might. 
We are his. We have seen the ages’ flight, 
And this world’s glory fade in a night.” 


The Oak shook thru his mighty .girth, 

Leagues of forest rocked to his mirth. 

The man, like a twig that has fallen to earth, 

Said: “In my woods the wind now stirreth.” 
Herts, ENGLAND. 
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The German Element in the 
United States* 


NOTHING is too small for Professor 
Faust’s dragnet, or too large for him to 
attempt to estimate its value. From 
“Hurry-Up” Yost, the famous profes- 
sional trainer of the Middle West, to 
John Jacob Astor, Carl Schurz, Baron 
Steuben, and George Boldt, of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, thru great and small, his 
two stout volumes are a catalog of 
Germans in America, living and dead,— 
a veritable “Who’s Who from the 
Fatherland.” Thru a _ correspondence 
of great extent and a wide reading in 
miscellaneous sources, he has accumulat- 
ed the most remarkable collection in ex- 
istence for any single ethnic influence 
in American history. The nature of his 
material has forbidden any close coher- 
ence in his style of exposition and given 
a Baedeker-like tone to his pages—but 
then Baedeker, too, was a German and 
by no means least among his country- 
men in influence upon America. The 
measuring of the influences of the vari- 
ous races upon the United States has 
long been a matter of: active interest 
among citizens of foreign extraction. 
We learn from the writings of their off- 
spring that the Scotch-Irish have made 
and shaped the nation; likewise have 
done the Dutch, the Huguenots, the 
Scandinavians, and the Germans. In 
every case it is possible to gather an im- 
posing list of descendants who have here 
lived honorable and useful lives, and to 
ask the question, “What would America 
have done without these?” We cannot 
answer, since we do not know. In a 
modest way we would say that each 
ethnic group has at. least influenced 
American development by adding to the 
population the total number of the 
group. 

The Germans have indeed done more 
than this. As Professor Faust points out, 
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in music and art their predisposition has 
worked for the betterment of American 
ideals, while in the former field they are 
easily pre-eminent. But beyond this we 
believe that the author’s zealous advo- 
cacy has proved too much. His multi- 
tude of names and cases cited—they 
must number 1,500 or more—and his tre- 
mendous bibliography of eighty-four 
pages, which he does not claim to be ex- 
haustive, go to show excellent service in 
all walks of life that might be paralleled 
a hundred times in a dozen races. That 
he has gathered their influences together 
so as to show any causal force upon 
America, we doubt. The great fact re- 
mains, not yet disproved, that while the 
German, or any other foreigner, remains 
strongly native, his influence upon 
America is trifling. Carl Schurz learned 
English before he became a force. And 
after the foreign citizen has become a 
vigorous influence it is commonly true 
that he has been Americanized. What 
Americanization means we do not know, 
but we venture the definition that it is 
a spiritual and intellectual change of 
some sort that occurs at the moment of 
the passing of the foreign influence. 
Professor Faust has not, we _ think, 
proved a definite thesis, yet his book is 
easily the most important in his field; 
and if any one shall ever succeed in the 
ethnic analysis of American civilization 
he must imitate the painstaking methods 
and broad scholarship of this author. 


s 
Pius IX as Seen by Himself* 


This life may be called an autobiog- 
raphy (Preface iv). It is stated ex- 
pressly that His Holiness read and cor- 
rected it; in fact, at the end of the vol- 
ume is given a phototypic reproduction 
of some proofs with notes in the hand- 
writing of Pius IX. The book, there- 
fore, must be looked upon as first-hand 
evidence in regard to the few months 

Premieres Paces pu PontiricatT pu Pape 
Par P. Raffaele Ballerini, S. J. Breit- 


schneider, Editeur, Rome, 1909. The same work in 
Italian, Roma Civilta Cattolica, 
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which it covers. This holds also for the 
present French translation, which was 
made at the exprest wish of the Pope 
himself ‘by the Abbé Van der Berghen, 
at that time the Belgian correspondent 
of the Civilta Cattolica.. In an appendix 
is added the story of the flight to Gaeta. 
This was written by Padre Bresciano, 
and after being corrected by Pius IX 
appeared in the above-mentioned maga- 
zine the first Saturday of May, 1851. 
Later on Bresciano included this story as 
a chapter in his “Jew of Verona; or, the 
Secret Societies of Italy,” in which also 
Pius IX figures largely (Preface vii). 
It took the Jesuits to put the Pope in a 
novel, and hence they were more success- 
ful than the New York pastor who some 
years ago announced his intention to in- 
troduce the Pope to the stage in a play 
whose leading actress was to be a well- 
known favorite of the footlights. That 
play never appeared. 

In a footnote to page vi of the preface 
the reader is informed that a long intro- 
duction on the state of Italy after Napo- 
leon’s fall and from the pontificate of 
Pius VII to that of Gregory XVI was 
judged inopportune and put aside. But 
nowhere are we told that the book was 
reprinted, and hence we are left under 
the impression that it has ‘come down to 
us as it left the printer two-and-forty 
years ago. For Ballerini’s life, which we 
are now reviewing, was printed in 1867, 
but never published heretofore, for the 
alleged reason that many persons men- 
tioned in it were then living, and events 
narrated were too fresh: It need not 
detain us long. In one word, it is an 
ex parte brief, whose leading feature is 
the Italian cleverness with which the 
Madonna hovered about the Pope of the 
Immaculate Conception. In season and 
out of season, Mary ever Virgin was at 
hand “to watch and guard, correct and 
guide” her beloved Pius. 

One chapter, the fifth, is devoted to 
the life of Pius IX previous to his re- 
ceiving the tiara. Its paging runs as 
follows: Pages 22 and 23, then 20 and 
21, and 18 and 19 of chapter fourth, 
afterwards pages 24, 25, 30, 31, 28, 209, 
26, 27, 32, 33, and thereafter in proper 
sequence thruout the book. The pagi- 
nation of the Italian life is correct and 
hence is in sharp contrast to that of the 


French edition. These twisted pages 
need no comment, but stand out the 
more significantly when we recall the 
omitted introduction referred to above. 
It sets at rest one point, at least. Ac- 
cording to Ballerini, it was the Viceroy 
at Milan who in 1812 summoned young 
Mastai to be incorporated into his guard 
of honor. The prefect at Sinigaglia, 
who dwelt with the Mastai family, ex- 
cused John Mary from attendance on the 
Viceroy because of his epilepsy. This 
Viceroy, whose name Ballerini does not 
give, was Eugene Beauharnais, Napo- 
leon’s stepson and representative in Italy. 
How such commands are issued Amer- 
icans became familiar with during the 
Civil and Spanish-American wars. From 
all sides men offered their services, 
whence later on followed the commands 


. and assignments. There is no mention 


of the Papal Noble Guard. Again, our 
author has not written a word upon the 
so much disputed part of the youth of 
Pius IX, namely, the years he spent at 
Sinigaglia after leaving the college at 
Volterra. Grave charges—Freemasonry 
and loose life—were and are afloat. 
Ballerini, however, makes two state- 
ments, very noteworthy. The future 
Pius IX was tonsured—i. e¢., made a 
clergyman—in 1808, when sixteen years 
old and while still at Volterra (p. 23). 
It is evident from this fact that the boy 
was intended for the clerical state. On 
leaving Volterra and returning to Sini- 
gaglia he threw off the clerical habit, for 
Ballerini declares that he assumed it in 
Rome in 1814 (p. 24). Of these five 
years or so, we learn that, in 1809, the 
youth was in Rome, following the 
rourses of philosophy, physical science 
and mathematics at the Roman College, 
meanwhile living with an uncle in the 
Quirinal Palace. When the French cap- 
tured it and made Pius VII prisoner in 
1810, both uncle and nephew returned to 
the latter’s native town. Nothing more 
is related of those youthful years. 

An interesting point is the story of the 
fiasco of the first railway scheme. Greg- 
ory XVI, the predecessor of Pius IX, 
refused to grant any concessions for rail- 
roads. When, shortly before his death, 
two companies were formed, one with 
headquarters at Rome and the other at 
Bologna, Gregory was obstinate, altho at 
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the head of the former was Prince Alex- 
ander Torlonia, whose family had en- 
joyed the monopoly of the hay market 
and continued to possess it till the fall 
of Rome. Following the accession of 
Pius IX, reports were rife that the new 
Pope was favorably disposed to rail- 
roads. Under the presidency of Prince 
Conti, a new corporation was created. 
The par value of the stock was put at 
100 scudi, payable in daily payments of 
5% -baiocci (a papal coin worth a little 
over 1 cent). In other words, subscrib- 
ers were asked to pay about eight of our 
cents daily. There was a wild rush 
among mechanics, farmers and “the 
lower class” to subscribe. It proved a 
wild cat scheme and “ended in smoke” 
(p. 109). This failure retarded railways 
in the States of the Church. 

One other point need only be noted. 
In describing the procession from the 
Quirinal to the Lateran, in order to take 
formal possession, Ballerini writes: 

“This grand variety of costumes, equipages, 
uniforms which recalled the sight of and the 
usages of the Roman Court in the age of Leo 
X” (p. 94). 


Martin Luther, from his convent 


window in the Piazza del Populo, wit- 
nessed one of these processions of Leo 
X, and returning to Germany, nailed 
ninety-five theses upon the door of the 
castle chapel at Wittenberg. 


& 


Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde. Translated 
into English Verse by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. With Critique by Edward Zieg- 
ler. With Seven Full Page Illustra- 
tions in Color after Paintings by 
George Alfred Williams. New York: 
Frederick A..Stokes Company. $6 net. 

English translations of the “book of 
the opera,” as that commodity is hawked 
about the streets and in our opera 
houses, are for the most part wretchedly 
bad. Better, more poetical versions are 
among the first things needful if the 
master works in this department of 
music are ever to be sung in English. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has done good service 

in putting into good, clear English that 

is at the same time smooth and rhythm- 
ical this greatest of Richard Wagner’s 
poems, which in the original German is 
indissolubly linked with still greater 
music, for “Tristan und Isolde,” it is 
now almost universally acknowledged, is 
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the finest music drama ever composed ; 
and, indeed, all things considered, is 
probably the most beautiful, the most 
elemental and far-reaching in its appeal. 
In Mr. Le Gallienne’s translation, for 
the first time one who knows not Ger- 
man can get some idea of the iridescent 
glow and beauty of Wagner’s poem. 
But the poem itself occupies only the 
smaller part of this sumptuous holiday 
volume. Mr. Ziegler’s part is far more 
than a “critique,” as the title page calls 
it. “Tristan and Isolde” is autobio- 
graphic. As Mr. Ziegler puts it, the old 
legend—“the world’s greatest love story 
—passing thru Wagner’s hands 
became a message, a chronicle of Wag- 
ner’s love for Mathilde Wesendonck.” 
The illustrations by- Mr. Williams are 
romantic in conception, scarcely at all 
theatric, and for that very reason more 
poetic and also more difficult to achieve. 
The painter has not entirely succeeded 
in his difficult task. The color reproduc- 
tions are not up to the standard of ex- 
cellence of the other parts of this well- 
printed bodk, that is as interesting and 
as valuable as it is beautiful. 


& 


Notes sur la Medecine et la Botanique des 
Anciens Mexicains. Par A. Gerste, S. 
Rome: Imprimerie Polyglotte Vati- 

cane. 

The Duc de Loubat has been spending 
considerable money to very good purpose 
in recent years in publishing reproduc- 
tions of many documents relating to 
America. A number of codices of spe- 
cial American interest in various libraries 
in Europe have been reproduced in all 
their original colors and text, and there 
is very general recognition of the good 
that is thus being accomplished. This 
present volume is only a reproduction of 
certain articles that appeared in the Re- 
vue des Questiones Scientifiques some 
years ago, but their interest amply justi- 
fies their reprinting. Prescott and Ban- 
croft told of the old hospitals and of old 
.Mexican medicine, but the details fur- 
nished here make it very clear that the 
Aztecs had done excellent work in med- 
ical botany and pharmacology “before 
the Gringo came.” They used many dif- 
ferent classes of drugs in many different 
ways. Decoctions, infusions, ointments, 
plasters, electuaries, pills and powders— 
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all these were familiar before the, Span- 
ish came. Indeed, it is said that at times 
the native physicians were more success- 
ful in treating even Europeans than the 
Spanish physicians. According to tradi- 
tion, Cortes asked that European physi- 
cians should not be allowed to come to 
Mexico, so well satisfied were his men 
and himself with the native treatment of 
their wounds and ailments. The natives 
seem even to have had anesthetic drugs 
and to have used solutions not unlike an- 
tiseptics. Their botanical classification 
was ahead of that of Europe at that time 
and anticipated in some ways Linnzus’s 
later classification. Medicine was a fam- 
ily affair, the secrets of the herbal medi- 
cines descending from father to son, and 
another interesting phase of the medical 
situation was that there were women 
physicians for women’s diseases, 


J 


An American Transportation System. By 
George A. Ranken: New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, vi, x, 464 pages. $1.50. 


The author presents an exaggerated 
view of the shortcomings of the Amer- 
ican railroad system and endeavors to 


reinforce his destructive criticism by 
formulating a new and original scheme 
of railway organization and manage- 
ment. In his estimation the present 
methods of railroad operation are nei- 
ther safe nor adequate. The highest 
degree of safety, cfficiency and economy 
can be attained only when the members 
of the transportation system operate as a 
harmonious whole. But such a system, 
he thinks, “is impossible of realization so 
long as our railways are subject to the 
conflicting regulations of one Congress 
and forty-five State legislatures.” The 
remedy is an amendment to the Consti- 
tution whereby the States surrender 
their semblance of jurisdiction over 
interstate transportation. When this is 
accomplished, the Federal Government 
having full power over all transportation 
facilities, can effect a reorganization of 
the railroad and other transportation 
companies which will ultimately consoli- 
date them into one corporation, “restrict- 
ed and bound down by law.” The 
scheme proposed resembles in a way the 
system of organization and control of 
the great central banks of the leading 
European countries, such as the Bank 
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of England and the Bank of France. 
These institutions have merely the sem- 
blance of private enterprise, but in real- 
ity they are powerful instruments of 
governmental monopoly and _ control. 
The “nationalization” of the railroads of 
the United States under the guise of 
private ownership, with strict Federal 
administrative control is a decidedly 
more difficult problem than that of state 
administration of banking in Europe. 
Moreover, when considered in connec- 
tion with American ideals and institu- 
tions, the whole scheme of the author 
appears exceedingly impractical. It is 
nothing more than an attempted com- 
promise between direct government 
ownership and administration and the 
present system of private ownership and 
operation under state regulation. 


& 


The Conflict of Religions in the Early Ro- 
man Empire. By T. R. Glover. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

Students of the history of the Chris- 
tian religion usually fail to,devote pro- 
portionate attention to the struggle of 
Christianity with other faiths. after the 
death of Paul and down to the age of 
Constantine. Information of the origins 
of the Christian faith in Hebrew piety 
and of the contest between Judaism and 
Christianity is much more common than 
adequate knowledge of the high debate 
between the followers of Christ and 
Greek and Roman philosophical and pop- 
ular forms of faith. Mr. Glover has 
written a scholarly and interesting ac- 
count of the great conflict. He sketches 
the current piety of the Roman Empire 
in the first century, with special attention 
to Seneca, Plutarch, and the Stoics, and 
shows how the representatives of Chris- 
tianity overcame their teachings. Celsus, 
Lucian, the early apologists, as well as 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, 
are submitted to careful criticism and 
estimate. Mr. Glover is equally at home 
with the Roman writers and the defend- 
ers of Christianity, and his volume 
should correct the harmful tendency of 
theologues to busy themselves exclusive- 


ty with the Church Fathers in their study 


of this period. The substance of, this 
book formed the Dale Lectures at Mans- 
field College. Oxford, in 1907. 
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Literary Notes 


....Clark’s Book Herald, Boston, begins its 
second volume in an enlarged and handsome 
form, under the editorship of Helen M. Wins- 
low, Nathan Haskell Dole and C. M. Clark 
Atkinson. The leading article is devoted to 
Mrs. Larz Anderson and the following to the 
Boston Authors Club, which, it appears, has 
the advantage over its New York namesake in 
that it admits women. 


....The great Methodist Church of America 
did not cover the wide continent without the 
labors of men whose biographies deserve to be 
recorded. and sent abroad for common use. 
No single one of them may have been of com- 
manding genius, but Messrs, Eaton & Mains 
have done well in providing attractive bio- 
graphical sketches, in form scarcely larger 
than an ordinary envelope, of Francis Asbury, 
by Rev. George P. Mains; Nathan Bangs, by 
Rev. A. H. Tuttle; Freeborn Garrettson, by 
Rev. Ezra S. Tipple, and Jesse Lee, by Rev. 
William H. Meredith. The neat, convenient 
volumes are. sold at twenty-five cents each. 


....-A monument of marble may be suitable 
to commemorate a sculptor, but the monument 
of a man who molded character should be of 
more valuable and enduring material. It is 
especially appropriate that the memory of the 
late Richard Watson Gilder should be hon- 
ored by a fund “For the Promotion of Good 
Citizenship.” This fund will be entrusted to 
Columbia University for the support of fel- 
lowships whose holders 
“shall devote themselves to the investigation and 
study of actual political and social conditions, either 
in this country or abroad, with a view to securing 
more accurate and extensive knowledge, and to im- 
proving these conditions.” 

Contributions may be sent to the treasurer, 
A. S. Frissell, 530 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

....There is a confusion of guidance for 
children in the matter of reading. Tue INDE- 
PENDENT is deluged every year with graded 
lists of books of varied description; they agree 
generally in their excellent point and differ in 
their choice of inferiority. The libraries are 
not quite sure what is meant by the demo- 
cratic taste. Lists therefore do not say much 
and the problem of book selection is still an 
individual one. The Children’s Catalog, com- 
piled by Marion E. Potter for the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. ($6) is a serviceable volume. It does 
away with the necessity for consulting twen- 
ty-four special lists upon which it is based; 
and yet its complete usefulness is handicapped 
by the omission of the publishers’ names un- 
der the three thousand titles. The volume is 
divided into two parts, the first section being 
a general book index, cataloged under author, 
title, and subject; the second being a sugges- 
tive epitome of Volumes 28-36 0f St. Nicholas. 
As a whole, the compilation is not a guarantee 
of superior excellence; it does not attempt to 
rise any higher than its sources, and we doubt 
whether its cumulative average places it as 
high. It is, nevertheless, a good check list, 
and its variety is suggestive for the library 
and for the school room. 


Pebbles 


Uncre Ettery.—‘Now, I'll learn ye to milk 
the cow.” 

Nephew from the City—‘“Oh, uncle, I’m 
kinder ’fraid o’ the cow; couldn’t I just as 
well learn on the calf?’—Life. 


Ir was 4 a. m. and Bilkins crept softly into 
the house and removed his shoes; but as he 
tiptoed up the stairs one of the treads gave a 
loud creak. 

“Is that you, John?” demanded Mrs. Bilkins 
from above. P 

“No, my love,” replied Bilkins. “It’s the 
stairs.” —Judge. 


IN 2010. 


“My love,” mentioned Mr. Sufferer-Gette, 
“I wonder—I wonder whether you would let 
me have the use of my latch-key this week?” 

“Latch-key!” bellowed his wife. “What the 
dickens do you want with a latch-key, my good 
man?” 

“Well, my love,” coughed Mr. Sufferer-Gette, 
“we are holding a series of fathers’ foregather- 
ings at the club this week, when we hope to 
do a little needlework on behalf of the poor. 
Miss Nancy has kindly consented to come and 
talk to us about her recent Farthest North 
trip and—” 

“Great heavens!” roared the irate wife, 
banging her pipe upon the table to emphasize 
her words. “Don’t you know your duty is at 
home? Besides, on Monday I’ve got to at- 
tend the Women’s Emancipation League; Tues- 
day, the Sisters of Charity meeting; Wednes- 
day, the local policewomen’s concert; Thurs- 
day, the Daughters of Toil lecture; Friday, 
the Women’s Science Research class, and on 
Saturday our- football club’s smoker. Now, 
don’t you forget. Your duty is at home!” 


“Witt you let me kiss you?” 

They sat side by side in the gloaming, quite 
close to each other, yet not so close but that 
it might have been possible to te closer. The 
sun had gone down behind the Western hills, 
and the faint shadow of twilight was begin- 
ning to suggest itself in the recesses of the 
hills. 

He was patient. 
would wait. 

She did not answer, but looked out into 
the clear sky and the fleecy clouds as they 
sailed along the horizon. f what was she 
thinking, he wondered, as he sat there. Was 
it of love and passionate longings, and desires 
fully met? But never mind what it was, he 
would not hurry her. He would wait. 

The distant call of the owl was heard, and 
along the lane in the distance came a proce:- 
sion of cows home from the pasture. 

For a long time they sat thus, in deep si- 
lence, until she turned her eyes to his, won- 
dering, questioning. 

“Well,” he asked at last. “Will you?” 

And she gathered herself up and prepared 
to leave. 

“It is too late—now!” she said.—Ladies 
Home Journal. 


He said to himself he 
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The Rockefeller Foundation 


THE announcement is made that Mr. 
Rockefeller intends to establish a benevo- 
lent corporation to which he is expected 
to give probably a major part of his 
wealth, and of which the son who bears 
his name will be the principal almoner. 
It is a magnificent scheme, and most ad- 
mirably designed. 

Think of the breadth of its purpose. 
The charter makes no limit to it, save 
that it shall be for the benefit of human- 
ity. It is tied to no present notion, 
religious, political, sociological, educa- 
tional, which happens to prevail in this 
decade. When the times change the 
service may change also. It is tied to no 
one country, such as this in which the 
donor lives. Millions may go to China, 
and other millions to Turkey or the 
Kongo State. It may endow a secular 
university in China, a missionary college 
in India or a free theater in New York. 
Other foundations and corporations have 
their limited field for benevolent work, 
but this has all fields, all seasons, all 
places for its own. 

Then think of the amount of the in- 
tended gift. It is likely to be much big- 
ger than that to the General Education 


Board, to which Mr. Rockefeller gave 
$53,000,000. It may be twice as much; 
it may be five times as much. It may 
bring in an annual income of five or ten 
millions a year, all to be spent for the 
uplift of humanity. 

And some one will say, What will 
there be left for other people to do? 
Will not others be discouraged about 
making their gifts to benevolent objects? 
How foolish! Five millions or ten mil- 
lions a year is a very small portion of 
what good men and women are now giv- 
ing away every year. Little streams and 
large rivers of charity are flowing in 
constantly to relieve want, suffering and 
ignorance, and yet the sea is not filled. 
Simply to the missionary. societies of 
England alone is given as much as that 
every year; that is, their annual benefac- 
tions capitalized would amount to as 
much as the endowment of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

It is anticipated by some that this 
Rockefeller Foundation will do a great 
work in_ standardizing benevolence, 
selecting the good causes, rejecting those 
that are not worthy, and so directing and 
aiding the benefactions of others. We 
doubt if it will have that effect very 
much, and we hope it will not. We do 
not want a trust or monopoly in benevo- 
lence. The General Education Board 
selects the colleges which it aids, and the 
Carnegie Foundation does the same, and 
they properly make their own standards; 
but we do not see that this prevents gifts 
to other institutions of other standards. 
Each place makes its own demands, and 
each need invites those who see it and 
will meet it. We would not have this 
new Foundation a clearing-house for the 
benevolences of the country, and any ef- 
fort to make it such would be a failure. 

To one who has followed the history 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts it is clear that 
there has been a widening of their scope, 
a broadening of his vision with the in- 
crease of his wealth. He first gave to 
Baptist institutions, until he began to 
suspect that the Baptists were “lying 
down” on him. There is a story, which 
may or may not be true, that a certain 
proposed university came to him to 
create its endowment. He looked over 
its charter and observed that it was to be 
“non-sectarian”; and he answered that 
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he had made up his mind to give by pref- 
erence to Baptist institutions. Thereupon 
the president waited two years and then 
went to him again, reporting that they 


had had the charter changed making it a’ 


Baptist university; but he replied that 
since the previous interview he had 
changed his views on the subject. This 
may be a myth, but it represents Mr. 
Rockefeller’s enlarged sense of humani- 
tarian needs. He remains a Baptist, but 
he reaches beyond the limits of that 
Church or of any Church. If his new 
Foundation inaugurates a great educa- 
tional work in China, as is likely, it will 
not be denominational. When he founded 
Chicago University he was in his Baptist 
chrysalis, and it was put in the charter, 
never to be altered, that the president 
and two-thirds of the trustees should al- 
ways be Baptists; but we trow he would 
not have insisted on that provision now 
—which shuts out its retiring professors 
from the advantages of the Carnegie 
Foundation. There is something grand, 
wide as the world, in the better charter 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s new Foundation. 
One thing more—the money is not 
“tainted.” If any of it ever was gained 
by illegitimate financial methods, the 
money may be purged as well as a man’s 
soul. “The half of my goods I give to 
the poor,” said Zaccheus, and Jesus re- 
plied, “This day is salvation come to this 
house,” and he went and took dinner 
with him. It may charitably be believed 
that the creators of the Standard Oil 
concern thought they were doing noth- 
ing, or not much, which the ordinary 
customs of competitive business did not 
allow, however ethical standards may 
have improved since then. And we may 
not always comprehend how far a man 
who means to live by a general Christian 
standard may have a convenient con- 
science as to “sins he is inclined to.” One 
is struck by the magnificent and shrewd 
business enterprise of those founders of 
the industry, John D. Rockefeller, 
Charles Pratt, and others, while they 
kept a purpose within to use their wealth 
for the best purposes. The Pratt Insti- 
tute is an example. The gifts to Syra- 
cuse University are another. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s series of gifts is another. And 
very pleasing is the inherited desire of 
the next generation of great wealth-get- 


ters to give back to the public what they 
have inherited. That John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., should devote his life to wisely 
administering the wealth which he con- 
sents that his father should not leave to 
him, instead of striving to increase his 
own fortune, is very creditable, and is 
precisely what one of Charles Pratt’s 
sons is doing as the head of the Pratt In- 
stitute. The world honors Helen Gould 
for similar devotion, and we think in the 
same way of Mrs. Sage. 

There have been one or two cases late- 
ly in which a man has put his property 
into a close corporation in order to keep 
it permanently in his family. Much bhet- 
ter is the method taken by Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Rockefeller, who put it into cor- 
porations in order to put it out of their 
family, and give it to the people thru 
whose privilege or labor it has been 
amassed. 

& 


An International Judiciary 


WE call the attention of our readers 
this week to the long and well-reasoned 
article from the pen of Mr. Hayne 
Davis. It is especially timely in view of 
the forthcoming Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Buenos Ayres this summer and 
because Secretary Knox is already nego- 
tiating with the Powers for the establish- 
ment of the Court of Arbitral Justice 
created by the Second Hague Confer- 
ence and to be inaugurated as soon as a 
method could be devised for the selection 
of the judges. At the Buenos Ayres 
Conference it may be possible actually 
to create a court to which all the nations 
of the New World will resort to settle 
their differences. What are the princi- 
ples underlying the formation of such a 
court? 

Every nation has a right to the undis- 
turbed possession of its own territory, 
and to the unimpaired exercise of all the 
rights of sovereignty therein, so long as 
it fulfils its obligations to other nations. 
Every nation has a right, not, perhaps, 
an equal, but at least a reciprocal, right 
to have its citizens do business with the 
citizens of other countries. 

If mutual and sufficient guarantees are 
given to respect the national territory 
and sovereignty therein, it would seem 
practical to vest in properly constituted 
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International Congresses and Courts the 
measurable right to regulate commerce 
between the nations making such guar- 
antees and to determine all controversies 
growing out of said commerce. 

Our forefathers were reasonably suc- 
cessful in meeting the insistent demands 
of “equality” among Sovereign States 
without instituting a system that would 
work injustice in the name of justice. In 
the light of their wise action and of our 
own subsequent history we should be 
able to achieve, in providing for inter- 
national justice, even better results than 
they accomplished in the establishment of 
justice among the States. 

The mutual guarantee to respect na- 
tional territory and all the rights of 
sovereignty therein, and to rear on this 
foundation a system of justice among the 
nations, thru duly constituted congresses 
and courts, is the plan of procedure 
adopted and proved successfully by the 
people of the United States. 

Therefore there are good reasons why 
the first steps in this direction should he 
made by American nations inter sese. 
These steps, when properly taken, will 
naturally lead to similar steps in other 
parts of the world. All American na- 
tions have enjoyed the undisturbed pos- 
session of their territory and the free 
exercise of sovereignty therein, as a con- 
sequence, in part at least, of President 
Monroe’s declaration, made when all 
Europe was conspiring to take concerted 
action against the newly acquired liber- 
ties of the American Republics. 

Nevertheless the lengthening shadow 
of our ever-increasing armed forces has 
caused no little anxiety to some of the 
nations south of the Gulf of Mexico. 
This was not decreased by the circum- 
stances accompanying the secession of 
Panama from Colombia, and ite erection, 
by our assistance, into a Sovereign Re- 
public. But, in fact, neither the people 
nor the Government of the United States 
covets any territory not now in our pos- 
session legally and rightfully. Washing- 
ton therefore should be the center from 
which will emanate the movement for 
express guarantees to respect the domain 
and the sovereignty of American Repub- 
lics as the foundation stone of a system 
for American international justice. That 
will allay the groundless apprehensions 
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regarding possible abuse of our increas- 
ing power and at the same time hasten 
the effective organization of all the prop- 
er agencies of justice among the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Secretary Knox has proposed that the 
International Prize Court evolved by the 
Second Hague Conference be recognized 
as competent to perform the functions of 
a Court of General Arbitral Justice. 
This is not a reason against but a rea- 
son in favor of the creation of the 
American Court of Justice as proposed 
by Mr. Davis. 

Only eight Powers were accorded per- 
manent representation on that court. 
Twelve of the American Republics are 
accorded a place on it only when their 
own interests are involved in the case. 
Argentine, Brazil, Chile and Mexico are 
represented only two in the term of six 
years. Colombia, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela are represented only one year 
in six. The United States alone is rep- 
resented all the time. The others are not 
represented. These nations will be in- 
disposed to make use of the court. 
Creating an American Court will dis- 
pose them to resort to it, thus stimulating 
the activities tending to establish inter- 
national justice. 

In the next place it is not proposed 
actually to grant any jurisdiction to the 
Prize Court, whereas it is proposed to 
vest actual jurisdiction in the American 
Court; first, an absolute jurisdiction in 
controversies between citizens of the 
various American Republics, and, second, 
a qualified jurisdiction in questions of a 
certain character between the republics 
themselves. It is important that the ex- 
periment be tried in America, which is 
the world’s political laboratory. This 
will hasten the universal adoption of the 
right idea, even if it is proven by the ex- 
periment that the plan attempted is not 
the proper one. 

On the other hand, if the Powers, and 
particularly the American Republics, 
should reject Secretary Knox’s proposal, 
it becomes all the more important that 
the American Court be created. Whether 
the proposal be adopted or rejected it is 
well to organize the American Court as 
soon as practicable. The Union of 
American Republics has a destiny of its 
own quite apart from what European and 
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Asiatic Powers may or may not do. To son, N. C., takes up the direct question: 


fulfill its destiny that Union must de- 
velop and perfect itself. To do this a 
Court of Justice in some form must be 
created to supplement the Pan-American 
Congress that already exists, and as these 
bodies justify their existence the author- 
ity and utility of each must be increased. 
Proper exercise of the power entrusted 
to them will make plain the additional 
powers that should be granted, and in 
due time these two essent-al agencies of 
justice, a representative Congress and a 
duly constituted Court of Justice, will be 
fulfilling their functions as naturally and 
as effectually in the mutual relation of 
American Republics, as in the interstate 
and individual affairs of the citizens of 
our great country. 
& 


The Burden of the White 
Taxpayers 


Ir is extraordinary that the statement 
should continue to be made that in the 
South “nine-tenths of the money used to 
educate negroes comes from the pockets 
of the white taxpayers.” This statement 
has been often challenged, and evidence 
presented that negroes pay very nearly, 
and in some sections quite all, their share 
to support their schools. 

The evidence is available. South 
Carolina spent last year for the educa- 
tion of the average white child $10.34; 
and for the education of the colored child 
$1.70. In some of the counties the aver- 
age amount spent on the education of 
colored children ran down to 97 cents, 
go cents, 89 cents and 58 cents. In 
Charleston County $35.70 was spent on 
each white child and $2.55 on each col- 
ored child; that is, it cost the public in 
Charleston just as much to keep one 
white child in school as it did to school 
fourteen colored children. It would ap- 
pear from this that the pockets of the 
white taxpayers would not be so terribly 
prest even if they were called upon to 
meet the “nine-tenths” required to edu- 
cate the negroes. Negro education at 
$1.70 per annum ought not stagger any 
kind of taxpayers. 

But there are other figures from a 
most reliable source. Mr. Charles L. 
Coon, Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 


“Ts the negro public school a burden to 
the white taxpayer and if so to what ex- 
tent?” His paper was read before the 
Twelfth Annual Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South, and published by au- 
thority. 

His investigations extend over eleven 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas 
and Tennessee. He shows that these 
States spend on public schools annually 
$22,068,851, and that the negroes, altho 
40.1 per cent. of the population, receive 
only 14.8 per cent. of the fund. He fur- 
ther shows that even if the school funds 
of Virginia were divided on the “color 
line,” that is, by taxes paid, the negroes’ 
share, instead of being $482,228, the 
amount which they now receive, would 
be $507,305; in North Carolina the 
amount due negroes is $429,197, instead 
of the $402,658 which they receive; in 
Georgia the amount due would be $647,- 
852.54 instead of only about $506,170, 
which they receive. Thus, according to 
his figures, the negro schools of these 
three States alone fall short of receiving 


their pro rata share to the extent of $93,- 


278. That is, the negroes do not receive, 
by $93,278 for school purposes, the 
amount of personal and poll taxes they 
pay, plus their pro rata share of corpora- 
tion taxes and State appropriations. 

It is plain from the above that the 
negro schools do not receive anything 
from white property tax or white poll 
tax; they do receive something from 
corporation taxes and from appropria- 
tions. It is evident, however, that they 
do not share on equality with the whites 
in this respect. If these corporation 
taxes and State appropriation combined 
can be held as coming from “the pockets 
of the white taxpayers,” and if the 
amount turned over from these funds to 
the public schools should equal “nine- 
tenths of the money spent for negro edu- 
cation,” then the claim made might be 
made good. It does seem, however, a 
very unnecessary and uneconomic pro- 
ceeding to regard the general fund other- 
wise than for general education fo be ad- 
ministered on principles of equity. Many 
poor whites, as also many rich whites, 
have no more to do with the production 
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of this general fund than have many 
negroes, while in some cases negroes may 
stand as direct or indirect producers of 
this revenue. 


a 


The Charge of Literary Inferiority 


THAT in comparison with the Protest- 
ants the Catholics in both the educational 
and the literary fields show a marked and 
characteristic inferiority, has often been 
the contention of Protestant writers; but 
it is a comparatively new phase of the 
controversy that among the Catholics 
themselves there has arisen a bitter de- 
bate on this question. Yet this is the 
case in Germany and in the Ger- 
mat-speaking sections of Austria and 
Switzerland, where the two great 
branches of Christendom have prob- 
ably the best opportunity of demon- 
strating their power to direct and con- 
trol public life and thought. The Ger- 
man Catholics have for years complained 
that in proportion to their numbers they 
(lo not receive recognition in appoint- 
ments to prominent places in the body 
politic ; and long age Bismarck answered, 
as the authorities now answer, that the 
Catholic Church does not train its young 
men in a manner that will make them 
acceptable candidates. Now, the German 
Catholics, or, at any rate, a noteworthy 
percentage of them, are willing to ac- 
knowledge what is technically called 
“the literary inferiority” of their Church, 
and are inaugurating a movement that 
is to lead to putting their young edu- 
cated men on an equality with those com- 
ing from Protestant schools and insti- 
tutions. The Germania of Berlin and 
the olkszeitung of Cologne, the two 
leading Catholic periodicals of the Em- 
pire, have repeatedly declared that the 
inferiority of the clergy in education and 
learning is a leading cause for the spread 
of the “Away from Rome” movement in 
Austria. 

The present controversy is largely 
caused by the publication of books and 
brochures by Catholic writers insisting 
that there must be more independent 
scholarship all along the I'ne in the Cath- 
olic Church. A leader is Pater H. Falk- 
enberg, whose recent work “Wir Katho- 


liken und die deutsche Literatur’ pro- 
tests against the traditional literary 
methods, particularly of the Hyper-Cath- 
olics (Ueber-Katholiken), who ignore 
everything in modern literary output ex- 
cept what has the imprimatur of the 
Church authorities. Neither in literature 
nor the character of her writers, the 
writer maintains, can the Catholic Church 
compare with the Protestant, and the 
blame. he puts on the lack of interest 
shown by the clergy and on the lack of 
critical spirit in the Church in general. 
This is the same author who only re- 
cently wrote a sharp critique of his 
Church in this regard entitled “Katho- 
lische Selbstvergiftung,” in which he 
particularly showed up the suicidal pol- 
icy of Catholics of ignoring all but Cath- 
olic literature. 

Karl Muth is another protagonist of 
this crusade, his chief work being en- 
titled “Die Wiedergeburt der Dichtung 
aus dem religiésen Erlebniss,’ published 
by the model Catholic house of Késel in 
Kempten. Several years ago Muth 
entered upon this controversy in a series 
of brochures under the pseudonym 
“Veremundus,” and now he has begun 
the publication of a regular journal en- 
titled Hochland, the purpose of which 
is to show how this inferiority, openly 
and fearlessly recognized, is to be reme- 
died. - His criticism of Catholic literary 
ideas and ideals has led to the organiza- 
tion of an association, purposing to de- 
fend the Catholic literary men against 
this charge of inferiority, and this new 
association has begun the publication of 
a new periodical entitled Der Gral. 

Quite recently, in the Vienna Reichs- 
post, a number of prominent Catholic 
savants published a protest against the 
severe criticism of Muth and others of 
Catholic literature and letters, insisting 
that this dirty linen, if it be such, should 
not be washed in public. Significantly 
among the signers of this protest is Rev. 
Dr. Commer, well known from his bitter 
hostility to the late Dr. Schell, of the 
University of Wiirzburg, and the crusade 
for independent Catholic scholarship 
which he inaugurated, for which leader- 
ship his memory was even made to suffer 
after his death. It is, however, interest- 
ing that a large portion of the political 
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papers of Catholic Germany, the “Center 
organs,” insist that the controversy must 
be fought out to the finish, as this is a 
prerequisite for improvement. 

The Jesuits are the most pronounced 
opponents of all discussion and debate 
in this matter. A characteristic article 
appears in the Stimmen aus Maria 
Laach. Here the Jesuit father, A. Baum- 
garten, insists that Muth’s recent bro- 
chure is a “firebrand.” As the Hochland 
had even ventured to notice favorably 
the “Saints” of Fogazzaro the charge 
of Modernism is ready at hand against 
Muth and all progressive Catholic littera- 
teurs. Other prominent Catholic partici- 
pants in this controversy are Professor 
R. von Kralik, of Vienna, and Professor 
M. Spahn, of Strassburg, both of whom 
plead for a regeneration of Catholic lit- 
erary methods and manners, but in a 
spirit that is in harmony with the history 
and the teachings of the Catholic Church. 


<< 
Another Ross Case 


TEN years ago Prof. E. A. Ross was ° 


dismissed from Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity because Mrs. Stanford was of- 
fended by the active part he took in the 
campaign for free silver and by his ex- 
treme language in opposition to Japanese 
immigration. Last week he was publicly 
rebuked by the regents of the University 
of Wisconsin for exposing his students 
to the influence of dangerous agitators. 
The text of the resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of 
the Board of Regents that Prof. E. A. Ross, 
of the department of sociology in our univer- 
sity, has invited to lecture in the university 
and under its auspices, persons whose record 
and expressed views are subversive of good 
morals, therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the Board of Regents that we 
strongly disapprove of such action, and that 
the president of the university is requested to 
inform Professor Ross of the censure of the 
board and their unanimous disapproval of his 
indiscretions.” 

The disturbance originated in the visit 
of Emma Goldman to Madison, where 
she gave a lecture in a downtown hall in 
no wise connected with the university. 
She visited the university and was shown 
thru it, but her request to be allowed to 
address classes was refused. Later, how- 
ever, she was invited by a socialist club 
of students to speak at their meeting in 


the Y. M. C. A. building. Professor 
Ross, referring in his classes to the ‘act 
that a woman was tearing down the cards 
announcing the lecture, took occasion to 
express himself in favor of free speech 
and mentioned the Goldman lecture 
downtown that evening, at the same time 
stating his disapproval of such anarchis- 
tic teachings. 

This, however, was made the basis of 
a sensational attack by certain newsp- 
pers of Wisconsin upon the university 
for using the facilities provided at the 
expense of the taxpayers for the promul- 
gating of anarchistic and immoral doc- 
trines. The Board of Visitors appoint- 
ed a committee to examine instructors, 
students, lecture notes and text-books in 
the department of political economy and 
came to the following conclusion: 

“This investigation disclosed nothing that 
would warrant the charge that anarchistic, 
socialistic, or other dangerous doctrines are 
being taught in the university. On the con- 
trary, investigation disclosed striking instances 
of foreigners who have come to the university 
as students believing in anarchism and _ vio- 
lence, who have been led to discard such be- 
liefs thru the instruction given at the univer- 


“The general purpose of the instruction 
given was stated to be not to prove or disprove 
any particular theory or doctrine, but to en- 
able the student to know and to understand 
facts and conditions; to fit him to solve for 
himself the problems of government and of 
society, rather than to send him forth with a 
solution for all the problems that he may en- 
counter. ‘ 

“The Board of Visitors finds that the in 
struction given in the university, including 
that given by Professor Ross, is such as to 
strengthen, not to weaken, respect for gov- 
ernment and the institutions of existing so- 
ciety.” 

Evidently the Board of Regents takes 
a more serious view of the case than the 
Board of Visitors but they agree that 
Professor Ross has been indiscreet. So 
does Professor Ross, for in a letter to 
President Van Hise he frankly acknowl- 
edges that he should not have alluded to 
Miss Goldman’s lecture in his classes and 
promises not to commit that sort of a 
mistake again. We hope, therefore, that 
he will not feel that the censure of the 
regents makes it incumbent upon him to 
resign, and we hope that the regents will 
not feel it necessary to impose anv fur- 
ther restrictions on freedom of expres- 
sion by members of the faculty. — If he 
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should send in his resignation we hope 
that they will take the same view of it 
as Seebeck, the head of the corporation 
of Jena, when Haeckel, in his early days, 
went to him and offered to resign his 
professorship because his advocacy of 
evolution was bringing discredit upon the 
university. Herr Seebeck answered: 
“My dear Haeckel, you are still young 
and you will come to a riper understand- 
ing of life. Anyway, you will do less 
harm here than elsewhere, so stay.” 
Haeckel, however, never outgrew his 
tendency to shock people and we do not 
expect that Ross will. It should be real- 
ized it is because of his outspoken de- 
nunciation of certain evils in our social 
system, because the barbed words he has 
used in condemnation of “smokeless 
sins” rankle in certain bosoms, that his 
“indiscretions” are so severely condemned. 
Such frankness and fearlessness are 
much needed in our universities now. 
The importance of the affair lies in the 
fact that there is a party in the State, 
not without representation on the Board 
of Regents, which is opposed to the 


active interest taken by the political 


science faculty of the university in labor 
problems. That the State of Wisconsin 
has taken the lead in constructive legis- 
lation, in checking the abuses of corpor- 
ate powers and in State control of public 
services, is an offense to them. They 
hate La Follette and all his works and La 
Follette has been closely identified with 
the university. In 1894 Professor Ely, 
who now is beginning to be looked upon 
as rather conservative, was arraigned 
before the bar of the Board on the charge 
of having invited a walking delegate to 
dinner. This aroused the same sort of 
indignation in Wisconsin as Roosevelt’s 
lunching with a negro did in the South; 
and if Professor Ely had not been able to 
disprove the charge there is no knowing 
what might have happened to him. But 
the Board at that time made an emphatic 
declaration in favor of freedom of speech 
and action and we trust they will stick 
to it whatever may be popular clamor. 
It is not probable that any of the students 
who listened to Emma Goldman had their 
confidence in the existing social order 
seriously disturbed, but they would have 
if they had suspected that some of their 
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professors shared her views but were 
afraid to say so. 

It is not an improper or unwise thing 
to give university students an opportu- 
nity of hearing the advocates of uncon- 
ventional views, even under official aus- 
pices. The University of Chicago not 
many years ago excited the indignation 
of some people because it gave audience 
to Keir Hardie, now M. P., but then re- 
garded as a revolutionary agitator, and 
to “Coin” Harvey, who was certainly 
more dangerous than an anarchist be- 
cause free silver had some chance of adop- 
tion. If Prince Kropotkin or Count Tolstoi 
should visit America now and be allowed 
by the immigration officials to land, it 
would be advisable to invite them to ad- 
dress the students, altho they are an- 
archists and eloquent advocates of prin- 
ciples destructive of existing institutions. 
But Emma Goldman is not entitled to 
such a hearing. She is neither a great 
scholar like Kropotkin nor an eminent 
author like Tolstoi. She is not even a 
fair representative of anarchism. The 
terrorists and the philosophical anarchists 
both disown her, and if it were not for 
the persistent attentions of the police and 
the papers she would have great diffi- 
culty in keeping in the limelight. 

Among the agitators whom Professor 
Ross is said to have invited to speak to 
his classes only one is specified in the 
dispatches, Parker H. Sercombe. He 
represents, as he is fond of boasting, only 
“Sercombe Himself,” and his sole claim 
to attention is the founding of a small 
communistic establishment in Chicago 
and the editing of Tomorrow, in con- 
junction with Oscar L. Triggs, sometime 
instructor in the University of Chicago. 
These two are bad choices. As exponents 
of radicalism they are not worthy of at- 
tention. 

It is our painful duty, even tho it un- 
fringes upon the province of Mr. Bolce, 
to point out that more stringent meas- 
ures are necessary if the university is to 
be freed from the taint of anarchism. 
We presume that the works of leading 
anarchists such as Bakunin, Proudhon, 
Stirner and Reclus are in the university 
library, purchased by State money, cared 
for and placed before the students at 
their demand by State employees. Worse 
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. still, we learn from the catalog that the 
students are instructed in the writings of 
one Plato, who advocates community of 
wives ; of a dead author named Aristotle, 
who recommends infanticide, and of a 
heathen, Lucretius, who preaches athe- 
ism. These pernicious books being in 
dead languages might be harmless, were 
it not for the fact that certain professors, 
salaried by the State, take it upon them- 
selves to teach these languages and to 
encourage and direct the students to the 
reading of these authors. Any further 
investigation should be directed toward 
the classical department. 
of 


The Philadelphia ‘“ big strike, a dan- 
Strike gerous and _ riotous 
strike, is followed by a 
larger sympathetic strike in Philadelphia, 
more dangerous and liable to be more 
riotous, more people massing in mobs to 
destroy property, and be beaten back 
and shot by the police and soldiery. It 
has come to be the sad fact that violence 
is a chief method to secure success in a 
strike, and the prophecy of violence, 
equivalent to a threat, is a chief argu- 
ment for a settlement in favor of the 
strikers. In such a case it ceases to be 
a conference and a settlement on a just 
basis, but nothing less than war, armed 
men on each side. This is a horrible 
condition of things. While we are try- 
ing to put an end to war between na- 
tions we are introducing civil war. Some 
end to this system must be sought and 
found. Compulsory arbitration has a 
self-contradictory sound, but it would 
seem that we may have to come to it, or 
to some sort of an arbitration court to 
whose decisions both sides must submit. 
What other way can there be to put an 
end to the reckless arrogance of organ- 
ized labor on one side and of corporate 
wealth on the other? The Canadian law, 
which forbids strikes or lockouts until 
after investigation by a commission, has 
prevented many strikes. We have a 
prejudice against a sympathetic strike, 
because of the general disturbance it 
causes, but if a strike becomes war we 
must consider what sympathetic war is. 
Our war with Spain was a sympathetic 
war, in behalf of the Cuban rebels, and 
we do not blame the sympathy of France 
with us in the War of the Revolution. 
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We paid no attea- 
tion to it, regard- 
ing it as a wild 
remark of an hysterical speaker, when 
at a late religious meeting in Chicago 
the statement was made that the Carne- 
gie Foundation is a peril to the Chris- 
tian faith. But we find it seriously re- 
ferred to in an editorial in the able 
Jesuit organ America, under the title, 
“An Enemy of Christian Teaching.” It 
says: 

“It is a misfortune that Mr. Carnegie, in 
carrying out a great purpose for the better- 
ment of the teaching body in the country, can- 
not bring himself to see that neither religious 
influence nor religious control is an element 
to be feared in the development of higher in- 
stitutions of learning. On the contrary, an 
element certainly to be viewed with alarm is 
the building up of an immense fund for edu- 
cational achievement the benefits of which are 
rigidly limited to those institutions in which 
ex professo Christian influence is debarred 
from the academic and administrative policy 
prevailing. No doubt this is the motive un- 
derlying the contention of a speaker in the 
recent Chicago Conference of the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance, that no greater enemy to 
Christian teaching exists today than this same 
Carnegie Foundation.” 

We cannot see what justification there 
is’ for the statement that the benefits of 
the Carnegie Foundation, which sup- 
plies pensions for retired college teach- 
ers, “are rigidly limited to those institu- 
tions in which ex professo Christian in- 
fluence is debarred from the academic 
and administrative policy prevailing.’ 
All the Foundation requires is that the 
charters of the colleges it aids shall not 
put them under the control of any sin- 
gle denomination, which is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. It does not forbid or 
mean to forbid “Christian influence.’ 
In most of them students are required 
to attend religious exercises seven days 
in the week, and in many religion is a 
required study. The Christian religion 
is made a part of the “academic and 
administrative policy,” and a statement 
to the contrary is misleading. 

Js 

We published in our issue 
of February 24 an article 
by Frank W. Quillan. 
which calls for certain corrections by C. 
L. Bonifield, M. D., of Cincinnati. One 
statement was that “no colored man is 
allowed to enroll in the Ohio Medical 
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College.”” Dr. Bonifield replies that the 
Ohio Medical College is a branch of a 
public institution and it would be impos- 
sible to refuse admission to any colored 
person who has the proper attainments 
and pays the fee. To be sure none has 
ever been admitted, but one could by law. 
The writer further complained that no 
colored physician is allowed to operate in 
the City Hospital. It is answered that 
500 white physicians are equally shut 
out, as the surgeons are selected. He 
further complains that “colored people, 
received with reluctance into separate 
wards in the City Hospital, are refused 
the privilege of having a physician of 
their own race attend them.” Dr. Boni- 
field replies that he has charge of one 
ward in which colored patients are freely 
admitted, but, as stated above, only se- 
lected physicians are allowed to attend 
patients. He says he is also on the staff 
of a Catholic and a Methodist hospital, 
and in both negroes are freely received. 
As to the complaint that the Automobile 
Club discriminated against negro chil- 
dren the two last years in giving a free 
ride in the country to orphan children, 
he replies that he was president of the 
club, that there were not automobiles 
enough belonging to its members to give 
all a ride, and that the privilege had to 
be limited to children of a certain age, 
and race was not the only thing consid- 
ered. As to the complaint that negroes 
going South are required to take the 
“Jim Crow” coaches, he replies that the 
people of Cincinnati cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the laws of Kentucky. He 
concludes in a way that suggests how 
discrimination may be made: 

Cincinnati is and always will be the gateway 
to the South. Our sentiments may be in- 
fluenced by those of our good neighbors. We 
are absolutely opposed to any social mingling 
of the races, and do not deny it; but we give 


the negro every chance to get an education, 
and we deal with him honestly and justly. 
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We do not fully 
The British Cabinet trust the daily dis- 

patches that come 
by cable as to the political conditions in 
Great Britain. We observe that they are 
apt to be of a decidedly Unionist char- 
acter. One would imagine from read- 
ing them that the Cabinet was hopelessly 


divided, that the factions on which the 
Government must depend are mutually . 
hostile, so that teamwork is impossible ; 
that the Cabinet does not know its own 
mind, but is hopelessly drifting; that 
King Edward will stand by the Lords; 
and that in a few weeks a crisis will 
come, and a new Parliament will be 
called, which will give the power to the 
Unionists, who are declared to have the 
majority of the votes. But all these sin- 
ister forebodings do not come to pass. 
The Cabinet holds together, presents an 
apparently united front, and appears to 
offer an intelligent program for the 
achievement of the purposes of the Lib- 
erals, which include both the absolute 
control of the Commons over financial 
legislation, and the reform on a demo- 
cratic basis of the House of Lords. We 
see no reason why the present Parlia- 
ment may not accomplish both of these 
ends. The Lords themselves see what 
is coming and are trying to save what 
they can of hereditary privilege by a 
scheme of reform such as Lord Rosebery 
advises and will present. That may not 
be sufficient, and it is likely to retain the 
hereditary right by something like the 
Scottish plan of the selection of repre- 
sentative peers, in addition to members 
chosen for merit. The present Unionist 
bluster will not frighten the Liberals. 


as 


Volume I, Jan.-Feb., 
What Is Religion? 1910, of the new 

series of the Revue 
d’Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, 
edited by Pére Loisy, in Paris, is just 
out. No reference is made to its sus- 
pension by Cardinal Richard and the 
French episcopate before Loisy’s ex- 
communication, and none to the changed 
position of its able editor. A footnote 
to the first article states that it was the 
opening lecture of Loisy in his chair at 
the College de France. Three articles 
fill the number. There is a bibliograph- 
ical chronicle of recent works on reli- 
gion, with ample criticisms for a fair 
understanding. They are written by 
Marcel Hebert, formerly president of 
the Ecole Fenelon, Paris, now professor 
at the free University of Brussels, and 
by Loisy himself. Reviewing Salomon 
Reinach’s “Orpheus,” Hebert quotes this 
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curious definition of religion: “A gath- 
ering of scruples, which hinder the free 
use of our faculties.” Hebert rejects it. 
In his turn, Loisy, reviewing Thomp- 
son’s “Magic: Its Origins and Develop- 
ment,” corrects Thompson’s contrast be- 
tween magic and religion. Thompson 
regards magic as the employment of the 
supernatural for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, while religion is the worship 
offered for the well-being of the com- 
munity. Loisy thus states his own view: 
Religion is the manner socially accepted 
to deal with the powers upon whom men 
regard themselves as dependent, while 
magic is a way, not socially accepted, to 
deal with those same powers for the 
benefit of the individual. There is a 
new feature in a chronology of contem- 
porary religious facts and documents. 
This is unsigned, but seems to indicate 
the skillful pen of Houtin. The old 
series of this scholarly review had very 
few subscribers in America, not more 
than a dozen among the ten thousand 
Catholic priests in the United States. 
The new series deserves a better encour- 
agement. Its price is $2.50, published 
by Nourry, 14 rue Notre-Dame-de- 
Lorette, Paris. 
x 


Senator Platt died last Sunday. He 
had ceased to be a power some years be- 
fore, and little needs to be said except to 
put a long biography of him in the New 
York papers. He represented an old and 
ended political régime and method, when 
all offices were paid for political service 
and the system required a boss. Thomas 
C. Platt was a boss of the first class. He 
knew how to follow, as when he resigned 
from the Senate with Roscoe Conkling 
as “Me, Too,” but he had strength 
enough after a while to recover his posi- 
tion of power. New times need new 
men, and Governor Hughes represents 
the new ideal. The State of New York 
will find one of another type to be his 
successor. A boss does not have an easy 
time now in this State. 

Js 

We are to have another revision of the 
English Bible, but this time not careful 
and scholarly like the Revised Ver- 
sion, but a revision as slight as 
possible of the old Authorized Ver- 
sion, the purpose being to preserve 
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for us long as may’ be the quasi- 
sanctity of the familiar words by making 
no changes that can be helped. The plan 
seems to have originated in Dallas, Tex.. 
perhaps with the Rev. C. I. Scofield, who 
has gone to Los Angeles to do the main 
work as secretary of the Bible League of 
North America, and who communicates 
by letter with his editorial board of some 
twenty members, and who hopes to 
gather them for a meeting to conclude 
the work, which must be concluded this 
vear! It will evidently all be in the sec- 
retary’s hands. It is impossible that the 
result can be as good as the Revised 
Version. There seems to linger a real 
superstition about King James’s Bible, as 
if it were Saint James's. 
as 
All that the discussion over the Fair- 
banks incident has called forth is the as- 
sertion by the defenders of the Metho- 
dist mission that it is doing a good and 
great work which it has the right to do: 
while its opponents have repeated the 
charges of expensive purchase of con- 
verts, without specification or proof. 
Besides this we have only the story that 
Archbiship Ireland a year ago had an 
experience similar to that of Mr. Fair- 
banks. He had accepted an invitation to 
speak at a Lincoln dinner given by 
American residents, but was forbidden 
by the Vatican because a toast to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was to be followed by one 
to the King of Italy. 
ef 


They expect 40,000 people to attend 
the passion play at Oberammergau. It 
has ceased to have the purpose of a re- 
ligious play such as it was in the old 
days, and is a business, a profession, a 
money-making concern, making money 
and fame out of the representation of 


our Lord on the Cross. With the pious 
purpose might well go the sympathy, for 
it now appeals to the blasé curiosity- 
seekers. x 

The report may not be true, but it is 
reasonable enough to be true, that on ac- 
count of the failure of milder measures 
to crush out Modernism in the semina- 
ries in Italy for the education of priests 
the Pope plans to remove all other teach- 
ers and put only Jesuits in charge. That 
would clean out the poison. The Jesuits 
could be trusted. 
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The Mutualization of the Equi- 
table in Sight 


In THE INDEPENDENT of December 9. 
1909, we had something to say regarding 
the stock control of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society that had then but re- 
cently been acquired by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. For nearly forty years prior to that 
time thé society was under the control 
of Henry B. Hyde, its organizer and 
builder. Since his death, in 1899, the 
control has rested in three separate own- 
ers, viz., his heirs, Thomas F. Ryan and 
J. Pierpont Morgan. We said in the 
issue to which reference has already 
been made that there was a warning in 
these frequent changes in a brief period 
of ten years and pointed out that the 
Equitable had outgrown the limits of 
stock domination. We stated that the in- 
terests of its hundreds of thousands of 
members were too important to remain 
subject to the life or death of one or 
more individuals; that its concerns were 
too vast, too sacred to continue longer 
in subordination to the control of $51,- 
ooo worth of stock. 

These utterances as printed by us at 
the time take on more than ordinary sig- 
nificance now since it was announced last 
week that a plan had been formulated by 
Mr. Morgan and his representatives to 
make absolute provision for the future of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and its many thousands of policyholders 
thruout the world. Mr. Morgan has en- 
tered into the arrangement of a careful 
plan that has been drawn up after con- 
sultation with Governor Hughes and 
other experts and with the approval of 
the State Insurance Department, the 
main idea of which is to protect the 
policyholders and to insure the operation 
of the society upon a distinctly mutual 
basis. The details of the plan have not 
vet been sufficiently worked out to make 
it possible to publish them; those having 
a knowledge of the plan having been vir- 
tually pledged to secrecy. There is a 
possibility that new legislation may be 
required in order to further the putting 
thru of the scheme as it is proposed. It 


was found impossible to settle the affair 
as it had been hoped before Mr. Morgan 
sailed for Europe on February 15. 

It can be definitely stated, however, 
that it was Mr. Morgan’s wish to provide 
for the policyholders in such a way that 
would be satisfactory to them and pro- 
vide for placing the society upon a 
thoroly firm footing where there would 
be no longer any question as to what its 
future would be. The society has been 
under a trust agreement for the last five 
years. Ex-justice Morgan J. O’Brien 
and George Westinghouse are the sur- 
viving trustees, and they have signified 
their willingness to terminate their agree- 
ment next June, when the trust termi- 
nates automatically, so that it looks at 
the present time as if the future of the 
Equitable was assured along the lines ad- 
vocated last December in Tue INpbE- 
PENDENT. 

JF 


Tue Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is issuing a_ single 
premium twenty year endowment policy 
for $5,000, the cost of which is $2,882.70 
at the age of thirty. This affords insur- 
ance of $5,000 for twenty years and at 
the end of that period $5,000 in cash or 
$2,117.30 more than the cost, which is 
at the rate of nearly 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest on the investment. The 
average rate of interest on savings bank 
deposits is 32 per cent. The insurance 
for twenty years under such a policy 
would therefore cost the insured a little 
more than one half of 1 per cent. in in- 
terest. This is infinitely better than any 
fraternal insurance that was ever devised 
or which will ever be devised. 


& 


Jor. G. Van Crise, actuary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
resigned. Mr. Van Cise was appointed 
assistant actuary of the society in 1872, 
and on November 2, 1898, he was made 
actuary to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of George W. Philips, the first 
actuary of the Equitable. Mr. Van Cise 
will meanwhile remain as_ consulting 
actuary of the society. 
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Railway Cost of Living 


A LONG statement which was recently 
published by more than thirty Eastern 
railroad companies deserves the attention 
of all who have been watching the quiet 
movement of the organized trainmen of 
those companies for an increase of 
wages. This movement involves directly 
about 150,000 men and indirectly a con- 
siderable additional number. It has been 
marked by conservative management. 
Nearly all the companies, it is under- 
stood, have declined to concede anything. 
The plea of the men is that more pay is 
needed to meet the higher cost of living. 
In a hearing at Chicago before the IlIli- 
nois Board of Arbitration, in the wages 
controversy of switchmen with thirteen 
railroads, the wives of the employees 
have been testifying as to the increased 
cost of household supplies and the hard- 
ships due to the greater demands upon 
their husbands’ incomes. This greater 
cost of living is the main support of the 
applications submitted to the Eastern 
roads. 

The companies’ statement is a reply 
which is based upon established facts. 
We can touch only upon its leading 
points. The substance of it all is that 
the companies are in the same plight; 
that is to say, that while their freight 
and passenger rates have not advanced, 
and, in fact, have suffered a slight aver- 
age decline in recent years, the cost of 
all the things they must buy—fuel, loco- 
motives, cars, structural material, lum- 
ber, food, etc.—has been rising steadily. 
They have the support of unquestioned 
official statistics. Freight rates per ton 
mile are lower than they were five, six or 
seven years ago. Everybody knows of the 
tendency in recent years to reduce pas- 
senger rates by legislation. A large 
item in railway expenditures is the cost 
of fuel for locomotives, and it can easily 
be shown that this cost has largely ad- 
vanced. Taxes have been growing. 
The companies quote from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s reports to 
prove that the average per mile was 
greater by 54 per cent. in 1909 than in 
1899. With this there should be a state- 
ment of the concurrent ‘increase of tax- 
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able values, but with allowance for that 
there has been an increase. There has 
been an additional expense due to the 
cost of recent requirements in the line 
of official regulation. Such expenditure 
is made in the public interest and should 
not be discontinued. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that it adds something to 
a railroad’s cost of living. Railroad 
wages were increased in the latter part 
of 1906 and the early part of 1907. The 
rate was not reduced afterward because 
of the panic, altho the number of men 
employed was cut down. 

All this is quite strong from the com- 
panies’ point of view, but it cannot sat- 
isfy employees who feel the pinch of high 
prices. The companies would find it 
difficult to increase freight and passen- 
ger rates. Thus is presented a problem 
which is interesting to investors and the 
general public and which may be made 
more prominent by Ls strike. 


....The net profits of the American 
Woolen Company were $5,798,058 in 
1909, against only $1,280,705 in 1908. 

...-In 1909 the American output of 
steel rails was 3,062,582 tons. Only 
1,921,611 tons were made in 1908. The 
production of rails by the open-hearth 
process: has shown a notable growth, 
from 256,704 tons in 1907 to 567,304 in 
1908 and 1,255,961 in 1909. 

....lhe farms in this country, with 
their buildings, implements and _ live 
stock, according to the Orange Judd 
Farmer, are now worth almost $30,000,- 
000,000, or 44 per cent. more than in 
1900, and the value of last year’s farm 
products was nearly four times that of 
the products of 1880. 

..,.-President Brown, of the New 
York Central, speaking before the Iowa 
Society in New York last week, said that 
Iowa had been a pioneer in legislation for 
the regulation of her railroads. “Iowa 
was right,” he added, “in the contention 
that the State had power to regulate cor- 
porations it had created... The railroads 
were mistaken in opposing this funda- 
mental principle. Neither would for a 
moment consider going back to condi- 
tions which prevailed prior to the enact- 
ment of the law of 1888.” 





